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More  than  300  Newspapers  Taking 
Advantage  of  ABC's  Community 
Newspaper  Audit  Service 
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A  Significant  New  Service 

ABC's  latest  service  offers  newspapers  with  circulation  under 
25,000  a  more  streamlined  audit  that  is  cost  effective  and  offers  flexibility. 
Participants  are  guaranteed  flat  rate  pricing  and  flexible  billing  options. 

Buyers  and  Sellers  Benefit 

More  companies  are  looking  to  community  newspapers  to  improve  reach  in 
local  markets  no  longer  served  by  metropolitan  newspapers.  The  Community 
Newspaper  Service  (CNA)  provides  community  newspapers  and  their  media 
buying  partners  with  the  best  of  both  worlds — independently  verified  circula¬ 
tion  data  from  the  gold  standard  in  media  audits — without  the  expense  and 
extensive  time  commitment. 


Audit  Packages  ■ 

CIMA 
$2,000 
per  year 

CNA+ 
$2,250 
per  year 

^  Every-Other-Year  Audit 

■/ 

y/ 

All-Inclusive  Flat  Rate  Pricing 

y/ 

^  Inclusion  FAS-FAX 

y' 

y/ 

Access  to  Preprint  Projection  Center 

y/ 

Semi-Annual  Publisher's  Statements 

y/ 

Billing  Options 

y/ 

Power  Day  Reporting 

y/ 

Access  to  eStatements 

y/ 

A 


Optional  access  is  granted  to  ABC's  eStatement  'Reports  and  Data'  and  other  a  la  carte  offerings. 

Attract  Advertisers 

Get  the  quality  and  brand  recognition  of  an  ABC  audit. 

Audit  Bureau 

of  Circulations  Contact  ABCs  Jenn  Lingle  at  (224)  366-6388  orjenn.lingle@accessabc.com. 
ABCinteraCtive  FIII  out  an  online  application  at  www.accessabc.com/cna. 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  than  paper  and  ink. 

Visit  our  newly  redesigned  website 
for  daily  news  updates  and  exclusive  content 
you  won't  find  anywhere  else.  Our  jobs  site 
and  white  pages  feature  useful  resources  for 
publishing  industry  professionals.  You  can  also 
access  our  digital  edition  for  the  business  news 
you  need  anytime,  anywhere.  Bookmark  us 
today.www.editorandpublisher.com: 


OiRECTORY  OF  Online  Services 

■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com 

■  Departments:  Business,  Ad/Circ,  Headlines, 
Technology.  Online,  Production,  Awards. 
Syndicates 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments,  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/peopleinthenews. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
people@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  Email  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Newsletter  Sign  up  now  for  E&P's  daily 
e-newsletter  of  top  stories.  Visit  . 
www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletter 

■  Photo  of  the  Month  Submit  your  entries  to 
heidi@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
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[Editorial 

Buzzwords 
Mean  Business 

What  you  can  do  right  now,  to  increase  readership 
and  revenue 


“Who  can  retire  at  50,  receive 
annuities  exceeding  $100,000  a 
year,  and  collect  a  pension 
while  sta\ing  on  the  same  job? 
Find  out  in  next  week’s  Arizona 
Republic.” 

‘Which  cit\’  officials  secretly 
enriched  themselves  ^^^th 
extravagant  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits  while  illegally  raising  your 
taxes?  Read  all  about  it  in 
Thursdays  LA.  Times.” 

“What  our  investigate  reporter 
didn’t  find  in  the  Fort  Knox 
\  ault  will  shock  you.  Buy 
Tuesday’s  Courier-Journal  and 
get  the  facts.” 

The  time,  energx’,  and  resources 
that  go  into  a  compelling  in¬ 
vestigative  stor\-  are  many  — 
and  the  cost,  high.  Most  of  the  deep 
thinking  and  financial  support  are 
spent  on  the  front  end  of  the  stoiy, 
the  editorial  side  —  not  on  the  back 
end.  the  business  side.  The  tradition¬ 
al  operand!  of  releasing  the  stor\'  is  to 
immediately  run  it  after  the  copy  edi¬ 
tor  dots  the  la.st  “i.”  Meanwhile,  re¬ 
porters,  editors,  and  publishers 
anxiously  stand  by,  waiting  for  muck 
to  hit  the  fan  —  followed  by  tbe 
stinky  smell  of  success  signaling  a  job 
well  done. 

But  \^■hat  most  newspapers  are  miss¬ 
ing  is  the  opportuniW  to  cash  in  on  their 


investigative  stories  and  harness  social 
media’s  infectious  power  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information.  If  there  is  one  thing 
social  media  is  good  for,  it’s  spreading 
information  on  a  global  scale  at  spieeds 
faster  than  light.  Newspapers  should 
employ  social  media  as  a  rewed-up 
marketing  engine,  which  stands  ready 
24/7  "ith  broadcasting  power  to  reach 
millions  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Tw  o  or  three  da\s  prior  to  the 
release  of  an  investigative  story’,  news¬ 
papers  could  Tweet  themselves  into 
social  media  heaven  and  pmmote  their 
upcoming  story'  with  riveting  headlines 
—  arousing  curiosity,  stimulating  read¬ 
ers’  adrenaline  glands  with  punchy  and 
persuasive  headlines,  piquing  the 
interest  of  even  the  “Jersey  Shore”  cast. 
The  more  interesting  the  teaser,  the 
more  potential  for  increased  page 
views  and  single-copy  sales. 

With  each  investigative  stoiy  comes 
the  opportunity  for  newspapers  to  earn 
more  revenue  by  selling  more  sub¬ 
scriptions,  single  copies,  and  views  of 
the  online  edition.  Sales  departments 
could  dev  elop  special  ad  buys  sucb  as 
an  “exclusive  report”  display  ad  offer¬ 
ing  advertisers  the  benefits  of 
increased  circulation. 

Newspapers  w  ould  do  w'ell  to  devel¬ 
op  a  marketing  initiative  that  fully  uti¬ 
lizes  today’s  social  media  and  empha¬ 
sizes  "rev'enue  first”  —  proactiv'e  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  convert  the  golden 
words  of  a  reporter  into  a  revenue 
crown  jewel. 

TV,  radio,  and  magazines  have  used 
news  teasers  for  decades;  it’s  time 
newspapers  enjoy  the  good  buzz  of 
increased  profits  and  aggressively  mar¬ 
ket  tbeir  hard-e;uTied  enterprising  fea¬ 
tures  —  and  bopefully  strengthen  the 
ability  to  offer  more  of  what  they  do 
best,  investigate.  —  J.F. 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry' 
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TVie  Focrth  E-statf,  March  1. 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 1901;  Advertising,  June  22, 192.5. 
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ONLINE 


Digimarc  Discover  '  is 
putting  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  the  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-our  smartphone. 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,'  multi- 
media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads  - things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF. 
THISADISINTERACTfVE. 

Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  sirriple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  www.digimarc.corti/online. 


DIGIMARC  I  (d) 


ONLINE  HY  DEPENDS 
ON  LOCATION 

Small  papers,  even  small  dailies  and 
weeklies  that  have  little  to  no  com¬ 
petition.  are  already  doing  the  con¬ 
cepts  DeRienzo  is  suggesting  (Critical 
Thinking.  Decemlier  2011),  and  getting 
f>cople  to  pay  for  it.  In  a  large  cit\',  eveiy  - 
body  thinks  they  can  be  a  reporter,  so 
there's  tons  of  competition.  The  main 
thing  to  do  is  offer  content  that  is  unique. 
Again,  weeklies  and  small  dailies  do  this 
all  the  time.  WTiile  many  large  papers 
charge  for  birthdays,  obituaries,  and  wed¬ 
dings,  others  don’t,  and  th^y  use  this 
“eveiy  one  can  lx?  on  the  society’  page”  con¬ 
cept  to  draw  in  more  readers,  both  print 
and  online. 

D.  LONG,  SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBUSHER.COM 

fltPORIEDS  DON'T  WORK  FOR  FDEE 

I  think  the  major  factor  (Critical 

Thinking,  December  2011)  is  the  unre¬ 
liable  information  found  on  the  (gen¬ 
eral)  Internet.  Most  times,  and  with  a  high 
percentage  of  probabiliU’,  newspapers 
deliver  factual  information.  In  order  to 
receive  good,  factual  editorial  content,  you 
have  to  pay  for  it.  Reporters  do  not  work 
for  nothing. 

BILL  FLECK,  SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

ADVERTISERnHOULDPAYTOHAVE 
ACCECnO  READERS 

s  a  partner  in  a  magazine  online 
for  the  past  12  years,  we  never 
charge  a  fee  to  readers.  All  revenue 
is  generated  by  our  advertisers.  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  publication’s  advertisers 
must  pay  to  get  access  to  readers.  I  will 
not  pay  The  Bouton  Globe  or  The  New  York 
Times  amthing  to  read  content  online. 


Their  advertisers  should  pay  to  have 
access  to  me  while  I  am  on  my  computer. 
There  are  dozens  of  ways  to  get  news  and 
other  content  for  free:  AP  news,  local 
and  rcgit)nal  radio  and  TV  websites,  and 
others.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
closing  because  they  are  using  the  wrong 
business  model. 

SUBMITTED  ANONYMOUSLY  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


PEOPLE  DON'T  PAY  FOR  CONTENT; 
TREY  PAY  FOR  EXPERIENCES 

When  will  the  industry’  stop  this?  The 
illusion  that  people  (online  or  oft)  pay  for 
content  is  simply  false  (Critical  Thinking, 
December  2011).  People  pay  for  e.xperi- 
ences  not  content. 

In  the  print  world,  readers  paid  for  the 
paper  so  they  could  spend  some  quality 
time  by  themselves  discovering  the  w'orld 
around  them,  or  so  they  could  look  like  a 
hero  around  the  water  cooler,  or  for  a 
hundred  other  reasons  that  have  to  do 
with  experience.  The  content  w  as  the 
vehicle,  not  the  destination. 

Online  content  is  no  different.  People 
simply  don’t  pay  for  content;  they  pay  for 
the  experience  they  have  w'hen  they  are 
reading/viewing  it.  Pawalls  are  the  pipe 
dream  of  baby-boomer  publishing  e.xecu- 
tives  who  ignored  digital  delivery,  traffic 
monetization  models,  and  plain-old 
changes  in  consumer  behaxior  for  so 
long  that  it  finally  caught  up  to  them. 

To  suggest  that  pawalls  will  pay  for 
journalism  is  like  saying  that  circulation 
revenues  must  now  pay  for  the  whole 
paper.  In  most  newspapers,  circ  only 
ever  accounted  for  20  percent  of  total 
revenue  (in  the  good  times).  Why  now  do 


you  think  that  circ  revenues  (aka  “single- 
I  copy  sales”)  are  going  to  become  the  80 
j  percent  instead  of  the  20  percent? 

New'spapers  were  always  profitable 
;  because  of  “traffic  monetization,”  not 
!  because  of  selling  content  or  single¬ 
copy  sales. 

I  Newspapers  made  their  profit  from 
;  classifieds.  Classifieds  w'ere  profitable 
j  because  they  offered  a  more  convenient 
way  of  doing  something  (selling  things). 
We  had  the  eyeballs,  and  we  “rented” 
those  eyeballs  to  a  ton  of  different  people 
'  $2,  $5,  and  $20  at  a  time.  We  could  do 
that  because  we  had  the  best  way  of 
attracting  eyeballs:  content.  However, 
when  digital  came  along  the  mindset  was 
to  look  at  it  as  a  competitor,  and  we  for¬ 
got  w'hat  business  we  were  in:  monetiz¬ 
ing  traffic.  Instead,  w'e  should  have  (and 
j  should  now)  use  that  advantage  (traffic) 
i  to  build  new  and  varied  ways  of  being 
'  convenient  and  relevant  to  our  readers. 
That  includes  in  print.  Anyone  who 
thinks  print  is  going  away  is  an  idiot. 

Will  print  be  the  same  as  it  was? 
Certainly  not,  but  print  still  carries  a 
credibility  that  no  other  media  can 
^  match.  It  is  up  to  the  new'spaper  industry 
^  to  promote  that  fact  and  leverage  it. 

Publishers:  Your  content  alone  is  not 
i  worth  paying  for.  The  experiences  you 
I  can  give  to  your  communities  —  a  sense 
1  of  community,  accountability  of  politics, 
j  a  central  point  to  understand  the  world 
I  around  us  —  are  all  valid,  and  people  will 
I  pay  to  be  a  part  of  them.  By  “pay”  I  mean 
i  look  at  your  ads,  support  your  advertis¬ 
ers,  buy  products  from  your  online  store, 
purchase  coupons  from  your  email  deals, 
attend  (and  sometimes  pay  to  attend) 
your  local  events.  But  all  of  those  other 
new  revenue  streams  will  not  appear  if 
you  simply  take  the  point  of  view  that 
you  are  in  the  business  of  creating  con- 
j  tent.  You’re  not.  You  are  in  the  business 
of  creating  experiences,  and  you  mone¬ 
tize  them  by  making  money  the  same 
I  way  we  always  have:  $2,  $5,  and  $20  at 
I  a  time.  This  is  not  possible  if  you  put  up 
I  a  pawall  because  vou  believe  that  by 
I  creating  content  your  readers  owe  you 
something  for  it.  They  don’t. 

'  P.  SCANLON,  SUBMITTED  ON 

EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


Email:  knstna@edit0r3ndpublisher.com,  or  write  to  “Comments,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

17782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include  your  name,  the,  city  and  state,  and 
email  address.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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NAA  X  ^ 

THE  PLACE  TO  BE  APRIL  2-5,  2012. 

Marriott  Wardman  Park,  Washington,  DC 


Keynote  addresses,  sessions  and  panels  address  AISO  don’t  miSS... 

success  stories  and  opportunities  for  innovation  - 
revenue,  audience  and  all  things  digital  and  mobile. 


Advertiser  Panel;  Perspectives  Direct  from  Customers 
Advertiser  Roundtables 

Digital  Shopping:  New  Products  to  Serve  Retail  Customers 

Engaging  Customers  with  New  Products  and  Experiences 

Growing  Audience  Success  Stories 

Integrated  Advertising  Sates 

Location-Based  Opportunities 

Mobile  Product  Development 

Mobile  Revenue  Strategies 

Multi-Media  Audiences/Cross-Platform  Insights 

New  Revenue  Models  and  Strategies 

No  Debate:  How  to  Capture  Political  Dollars 

Paid  Content  Strategies:  Are  They  Working? 

Print  Innovation 
Sales  Force  Optimization 
Social  Media  to  Drive  Traffic 
Social  Media  Tools  for  Advertisers 
Video;  The  Sequel 
Young  Readers 

Special  Bonus  Sessions:  Digital  Sales  Executive 
Symposium  and  Marketing  to  Readers  Symposium 


NAA  associate  members 
with  products,  partnerships, 
solutions  and  services. 


Guests  from  the  largest 
buyers  of  newspaper  media 
engage  one-on-one  with 
newspaper  media  executives 
in  private  meetings. 


The  connection  with  longtime 
and  new  colleagues  is  a 
vibrant  experience  throughout 
the  four  days. 


*member  savings  vs.  the  onsite  member  registration  rate. 
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No  More  Waste 

I  Sony  unveils  paper-powered  battery 


Look  Ahead 

Mobile  Trends  2012 

What  the  mobile  marketplace  has  in  store  for  the  coming  year 


BY  NU  YANG 


W 


ho 

says 

print 


is  dead?  According  to  BBC  News,  Sony 
recently  unveiled  a  paper-powered  bat¬ 
tery  prototype  that  generates  electricity’ 
by  turning  shredded  paper  into  sugar, 
which  is  then  used  as  fuel. 

The  prototype  was  unveiled  at  the 
Eco-Products  exhibition  in  Tokyo  last 
December,  when  Sony  inrited  children 
to  drop  pieces  of  paper  and  cardboard 
into  a  liquid  made  of  water  and 
enzymes,  and  then  to  shake  it.  The 
equipment  was  connected  to  a  small 
fan,  which  began  spinning  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later. 

“Of  course,  this  is  still  at  the  very’  early 
stages  of  its  development,  but  when  you 
imagine  the  possibilities  that  this  tech¬ 
nology  could  deliver,  it  becomes  very' 
e.xciting  indeed,”  said  Yuichi  Tokita, 
senior  researcher  at  Sony’s  Advanced 
Material  Research  I^b. 

With  so  many  people  using  electronics 
worldwide,  bio-batteries  such  as  this 
one  could  serv’e  as  a  more  environmen¬ 
tally  friendly  alternative  since  they  don’t 
use  harmful  chemicals  or  metals. 

The  company  already  has  one  huge 
supporter:  the  emironmental  campaign 
group  Greenpeace. 

“Any  way  to  proride  a  greener  tech¬ 
nology'  could  be  a  potential  magic  bul¬ 
let,”  John  Sauven,  executive  director  of 
Greenpeace  UK,  told  the  BBC.  “So  from 
that  point  of  view’,  this  is  interesting, 
and  I  think  it’s  fantastic  that  companies 
like  Sony  are  looking  to  make  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  energy’  more  environmentally 
friendly.” 


BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

If  2011  is  any  indication,  2012  is 
the  year  of  the  mobile  phone 
takeover.  Mobile  device  sales 
skyTocketed  in  2011  and  show'  no 
signs  of  slowing  dow’n.  Reports  es¬ 
timate  more  than  5  billion  people 
have  mobile  phones  —  with  text, 
email,  and  Internet  usage  taking 
up  a  huge  chunk  of  their  use. 

Added  to  that,  tablets  and 
smartphones  w  ere  the  highest-sell¬ 
ing  consumer  electronic  device 
category'  in  2011.  Roughly  115  mil¬ 
lion  units  were  sold  worldwide  in 
the  third  quarter  of  2011  alone, 
outpacing  combined  sales  of  PCs, 
laptops,  and  netbooks,  according 
to  market  research  firm  Gartner. 

What  does  this  mean  for  news¬ 
papers?  Readers  have  gone 
mobile.  People  are  picking  up 
mobile  phones  more  often  than 
newspapers.  Publishers  can 
improve  overall  delivery  by  post¬ 
ing  content  where  their  audience 
is.  Here  are  our  predictions  for 
mobile  publishing  in  2012. 

Mobile  advertising  will  replace 
Web  ads  as  the  most  sought- 
after  format 

Advertisers  want  to  be  where  the 
consumers  are,  so  2012  is  the  year 
to  push  mobile  initiatives  through 
to  your  clients. 

Mobile  advertising  networks 
delivered  350  billion  global 
impressions  in  2011,  earning  $275 
million  in  revenue.  Mobile  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  revenues 
are  estimated  to  reach  $54  billion 


by  2020  worldvv’ide,  according  to 
research  firm  Mind  Commerce. 

And  2012  is  likely  to  be  a  huge 
year  for  advertisers  seeking  to 
penetrate  the  mobile  market. 

An  AT&T  report  suggests  88 
percent  of  marketers  w’ill  increase 
their  advertising  budgets  on 
mobile-based  campaigns  in  2012. 
Juniper  Research  predicts  that 
mobile  retail  marketing  w’ill  be 
valued  at  $15  billion  in  2012  —  up 
50  percent  from  2011. 

Mobile  commerce  will  become 
more  widespread 

Mobile  commerce  will  have  a  huge 
year  in  2012,  with  technological 
developments  becoming  even 
more  sophisticated.  Publishers 
have  the  opportunity  to  improve 
their  revenue  stream  by  expanding 
to  e-commerce. 

According  to  PayPal,  mobile 
sales  volume  increased  516  per¬ 
cent  on  Black  Friday  2011,  and 
552  percent  on  Cyber  Monday. 
Online  sales  used  to  peak  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  shoppers 
would  log  off  their  computers  fol¬ 
lowing  business  hours.  Cyber 
Monday  2011  was  different  as 
shoppers  used  tablets  and  smart¬ 
phones  to  continue  shopping  late 
into  the  evening.  Cyber  Monday 
sales  broke  records  and  brought  in 
$1.25  billion,  comScore  reported. 

Of  great  interest  is  mobile  point- 
of-sale  (POS)  technology  and  Near 
Field  Communications  (NFC), 
also  known  as  “swipe  to  pay,” 

contin  ued  on  page  11 
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Three  of  the  “25  Most  Notable  Magazine  Launches  of  the  Past  25  Years” 


Relevant  Content 
For  Your  Readers 


Aineri(;yiiPiT)lile 


Award-winning 
m  agazines  that 
touch  the  fabric  of 
every  community. 


Morning^^BE 

Edition 


JOl'RNE^S 


We’re  more  than 
just  magazines. 

We’re  your 
content  partner. 


25  Years. 
Thousands 
of  magazine 
launches. 
American  Profile, 
Relish  and  Spry  are 
among  the  Top  25. 

-min  (Media  Industry  Newsletter) 
and  Samir  “Mr.  Magazine” Husni 


PUBLISHING 

GROUP  'AMERICA 

For  more  information  call:  800.720.6323  Ext  135 
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On  THE  Rise 

Virginia  weekly  increases  circulation 
by  25  percent,  sees  revenue  grow 

BY  NU  YANG 


While  it  seems  more 

newspapers  are  report¬ 
ing  declining  print  rev¬ 
enue  and  circulation  numbers, 
this  is  not  the  case  for  the 
Chesterfield  Obser\  er,  a  weekly 
based  in  Midlothian,  Va.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  audit  conducted  last 
spring  showed  the  paper  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation  by  24.6 
percent  to  69,244  —  making  it 
the  largest-circulation  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  state. 

The  Obsen  er  is  bulk  mailed  and 
delivered  every  Wednesday.  The 
paper  recently  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  bulk  mailed  by  adding 
two  new  ZIP  codes  to  its  distribu¬ 
tion  area  boosting  the  mailing  list 
by  almost  14,000  homes.  These 
new  homes  are  located  near  the 
Richmond  metro  area  opening  up 
a  new  market.  Publisher  Greg 
Pearson  said  the  paper  reaches 
about  60  percent  of  its  readers  by 
bulk  mail.  The  pa|ier  also  mails  out 
about  200  copies  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers. 

The  circulation  increase  would 
not  be  possible  without  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  sales  staff  willing  to  take  on 
the  challenge.  Pearson  said  he 
proposed  several  options  for 
increasing  circulation,  and  the 
sales  team  chose  to  work  toward 
ha\ing  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  .state. 

But,  they  had  to  increase  adver¬ 
tising  rates  by  2?  percent  to  obtain 
that  goal.  The  Obsen  er  had  not 
raised  rates  in  three  years.  Pearson 
said  he  lost  a  few  clients  because 
the  new  ZIP  codes  did  not  add  to 
their  customer  base,  but  the  paper's 
year-to-date  sales  as  of  December 
2011  were  .still  up  39-2  percent 
compared  to  last  year’s,  which  was 
pre\iously  the  paper’s  best. 


Pearson  attributes  the  paper’s 
rise  in  numbers  to  what  he  calls 
“an  old  business  model  based  on 
print  circulation. 

“We  still  believe  that  circulation 
counts,”  he  said.  “And  we  make  an 
impact  with  a  huge  mail  drop 
every'  Wednesday.” 

Pearson  said  the  paper  makes 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  revenue 
online.  All  of  the  Obserwi^s  print 
advertisers  receive  an  ad  on  the 
website  as  added  value,  but  the 
paper  only  has  one  advertiser  w'ho 
is  online  only. 

“I’ve  talked  to  other  weeklies  in 
the  state,  and  they  say  they’re  not 
making  any  money  (online),  so  the 
jury  is  still  out  on  that,”  he  said. 

But  Pearson  does  have  his  sights 
set  on  a  w  ebsite  redesign  with  a 
focus  on  selling  more  Web  ads. 

“We’re  in  expansion  mode, 
investing  in  the  future,”  he  said. 
“We  purchased  a  new  building 
(last  year),  and  we’re  getting  ready 
to  launch  a  new'  monthly  magazine 
in  April.”  The  free  Chesterfield 
Monthly  wiW  include  news,  inter¬ 
views,  and  lifesty  le  stories.  The 
magazine  w'ill  also  be  bulk  mailed 
with  a  circulation  of  65,000. 
Pearson  said  four  advertisers  have 
already  signed  annual  contracts. 

‘There  w'ill  definitely  be  some 
sy'nergy'  between  the  magazine  and 
new  spaper,”  Pearson  said.  “I  see 
revenue  coming  both  ways.”  He 
also  said  he  would  like  to  start  new 
publications  in  the  next  few'  years 
in  his  expanded  office  building. 

Even  in  this  economic  dow'n- 
tum,  Pearson  said  there  should 
still  be  hope.  “If  we  think  print  is 
on  the  decline,  then  it  w'ill  be  on 
the  decline.  It’s  all  in  our  manner 
of  thinking,  and  we  need  to  think 
the  future  is  bright.”  0 
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91-Year-Old 
Newspaper 
Carrier  Shows  No 
Sign  of  Stopping 

BY  NU  YANG 


For  more  than  30  years, 
.newspaper  carrier  Inez 
Callaway  has  thrown  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Times  Record  News 
in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  The  91- 
year-old  delivered  her  first  paper  in 
1977,  and  used  to  work  the  route 
with  her  husband  before  he  passed 
away  two  years  ago.  Now  she 
delivers  with  her  sister,  waking  up 
to  do  her  routes  at  2:15  every 
morning.  It  takes  her  three  hours 
to  deliver  about  300  papers,  and 
nothing  gets  in  her  way,  not  even  a 
snowstorm. 

“She’s  one  of  the  most  depend¬ 
able  carriers  I’ve  met  in  my  life,” 
said  the  paper’s  distribution  direc¬ 
tor  Russell  Arbuckle. 
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continued from  page  8  (Look  Ahead) 

which  allow  users  to  swipe  their  smart¬ 
phones  past  a  merchant’s  reader  to  pay  for 
goods  and  services.  International  banks  are 
already  utilizing  the  technology,  with  plans 
to  replace  credit  cards  in  a  few  years. 
According  to  Nielson,  about  43  percent  of 
Americans  own  smartphones,  so  the  U.S.  is 
likely  to  see  similar  technology’  as  user- 
friendliness  and  security  measures  improve. 

New  imaging  technology  will 
overshadow  QR  codes 

OR  codes  offer  an  exciting  ability  to  connect 
the  print  product  with  an  enhanced  mobile 
experience  that  includes  both  content  and 
advertising,  but  they  can  be  cumbersome 
(not  to  mention  unsightly)  to  include  in  stoiy 
layouts.  As  demonstrated  in  the  January' 
issue  of  E&P,  new  technology  now  enables 
the  same  scannable  data  to  be  embedded  in  a 
watermark  within  a  photo  (read:  no  ugly 
codes  clogging  up  your  pages). 

A  recent  survey  commissioned  by  AT&T 
found  that  mobile  barcodes  have  huge 
potential  for  innovation,  and  66  percent  of 
respondents  agreed  mobile  barcodes  and 
similar  technology  will  drive  new  campaigns 
in  2012. 

The  NFC  technology’  that  is  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  mobile  commerce  could  also  make  it 
possible  for  publishers  to  link  consumers  to 
mobile  sites,  videos,  ratings,  and  cost-com¬ 
parison  tools.  NFC  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  dow'nload  a  reader,  open  the  app, 
scan  the  code,  wait  for  the  page  to  open, 
and  then  access  the  desired  information. 
Instead,  NFC  users  simply  tap  their  phone 
and  the  information  appears. 

The  tablet  wars  will  continue 

Rumors  are  swirling  that  Apple  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  iPad  3  sometime  in  2012,  which 
would  likely  be  followed  by  steep  price  cuts  to 
the  prev’ious  models,  iPad  1  and  2,  making 
these  high-end  and  highly  desirable  tablets 
accessible  to  the  Average  Joe  consumer. 

The  market  demand  for  budget  tablets  is 
growing.  Amazon  sold  4  million  of  the  $199 
Kindle  Fire  tablets  in  the  month  of  December 
alone,  and  RIM  slashed  the  price  of  its 
PlayBook  tablet  to  $299  for  all  three  models. 

Apple’s  iPad  is  still  top  of  the  heap  in 
terms  of  sales,  but  acceptance  of  Android- 
powered  tablets  continues  to  grow.  More 
affordable  prices  could  signal  a  mass 
entrance  to  schools,  businesses,  and  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  opening  the  door  for 
publishers  and  advertisers  to  reach  this 
wide  audience.  0 
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Opinions  Wanted 

Former  Florida  journalists  launch  new  media  site 

BY  NU  YANG 


Rosemary  Goudreau 


THE  STATE  OPINION  PAGE 

FLORIDA  VOICES 


There’s  no  doubt  2012  w’ill 
be  a  year  filled  w’ith  hot 
topics  and  lots  of  opinions. 
From  local  government  to  the 
presidential  election,  new  media 
company  Florida  Voices  —  with 
its  tagline  ‘The  State  Opinion 
Page”  —  hopes  to  become  a  one- 
.stop  guide  for  Floridians. 

Founded  by  Tampa  Tribune 
alumni  Rosemary’  Goudreau  and 
Rosemary’  Curtiss,  the  opinion 
magazine  (FloridaVoices.com) 
also  staffs  former  newspaper 
employees  from  around  the  state 
as  associate  editors  and  colum¬ 
nists.  Their  backgrounds  include 
work  at  The  Florida  Times- 
Union,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  The 
Miami  Herald,  Orlando  Sentinel, 
The  Palm  Beach  Post,  The  New 
York  Times,  and  The  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer. 

Some  of  these  w’riters  were  col¬ 
leagues  of  Goudreau  from  her 
days  as  the  editorial  page  editor 
with  the  Tampa  Tribune.  She 
said  she  wanted  to  showcase 
diversity’  in  term  ?  of  geography, 
ethnicity,  and  ideology’.  As  editor, 
Goudreau  said,  “I  don’t  e.xpect  to 
agree  with  them  on  everything.  I 
edit  them  for  sty'le,  not  their 
point  of  view’.” 

The  Florida  Voices  website  fea¬ 
tures  opinion  content  curated 
from  various  Florida  newspapers, 
as  well  as  original  content  from 
FV s  own  columnists.  There  is 
also  an  online  news  forum  and 
roundtable  where  experts  discuss 
key  topics.  A  recent  roundtable 
featured  Florida  Gov.  Rick  Scott’s 


press  secretary  Lane  Wright,  as 
w'ell  as  members  of  the  State 
Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

“I’m  pleased  w’ith  the  caliber  of 
participants,”  Goudreau  said. 
“What  I  learned  from  the  editori¬ 
al  page  is  if  important  people  are 
reading  you,  others  will  come.” 

Florida  Voices’  revenue  stream 
is  made  up  of  advertising  and 
sy’ndication  opportunities. 
According  to  Goudreau,  17  new  s¬ 
papers  have  signed  up  to  receive 
the  website’s  original  opinion 
content.  The  business  also 
receives  revenue  from  its  profes¬ 
sional  services  section  —  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  public  affairs  businesses. 

Curtiss,  who  worked  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
serv'es  as  president  and  publisher. 
She  said  she  is  very’  encouraged 
by  the  feedback  she  has  received 
from  area  businesses.  From  an 
advertising  perspective,  “they’re 
very’  excited.” 

Interest  in  Florida  will  only 
grow  as  Tampa  hosts  the  2012 
Republican  National 
Convention  in  August.  Curtiss 
called  it  “wonderfiil  timing”  for 
Florida  Voices. 

“The  newspaper  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  partner,”  she  said.  “As  more 
papers  see  shrinking  staff,  they 
still  need  to  provide  good  con¬ 
tent.”  And  like  a  print  newspa¬ 
per’s  editorial  page,  Curtiss  said, 
“We  let  people  hear  all  sides  of 
an  issue,  and  then  they  make  up 
their  own  mind  and  choose  their 
ow’n  position.”  5 
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J-school  and  ethnic  journalists  team  up  to  speak  out 


BY  XU  VANG 

Located  in  New  York  City,  an 
area  known  as  a  melting  pot 
tor  languages  and  cultures, 
\’oices  of'N^’  wants  to  be  heard. 

Originally  called  Voices  That 
Must  Be  Heard,  the  site  was  the 
first  online  publication  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  focus  exclusively  on  ethnic 
media.  It  was  launched  after  the 
9/n  attacks  as  a  way  to  give  a  voice 
and  an  outlet  to  Muslims  Ihing  in 
New  York,  but  later  expanded  to 
include  other  ethnic  groups. 

Early  last  year,  the  City 
Universit}’  of  New  York  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  assumed 
ownership  of  the  site  from  the  New 


York  Community  Media 
Alliance  and  redesigned  and 
relaunched  the  website  as  ^ 

Voices  of  NY  (voicesofny.org). 

It  was  a  natural  fit  for  the  .T 

school,  which  is  also  establish-  Th< 
ing  a  Center  for  Community 
and  Ethnic  Media.  The  center 
will  be  a  resource,  not  only  for 
the  school,  but  for  the  city's 
ethnic  journalists,  by  exploring  new- 
digital  tools,  offering  professional 
training,  and  promoting  activities 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
different  ethnic  communities. 

So  far,  more  than  200  journalists 
from  about  30  news  outlets,  such  as 


'.r 

The  community  and  ethnic  media  team  includes  (from 
left)  Voices  of  NY  editor  Bernard  Stein,  executive 
director  Garry  Pierre-Pierre,  urban  reporting  program 
director  Sarah  Bartlett,  and  Voices  of  NY  assistant 
editor  Jehangir  Khattak. 


KoreaDaily,  Bangla  Batrika,  and 
Caribbean  People,  have  participat¬ 
ed  in  free  digital  media  workshops 
offered  by  the  school. 

Voices  of  NY  gathers  journalistic 
work  produced  by  community  and 
ethnic  publications  and  translates  it 


Connecticut’s 
Hot  News 

The  Journal  Inquirer  and  Hartford 
Courant  have  reached  a  settlement 
in  a  lawsuit  that  accused  the 
Courant  of  plagiarizing  the 
Inquirer’s  local  news  content.  In 
2009,  the  Courant,  owned  by  the 
Tribune  Od.,  appointed  an  "aggre¬ 
gation  editor”  to  compensate  for 
cuts  to  its  local  news  desk.  The 
Courant  then  borrowed  and 
rewrote  stories  from  smaller  com¬ 
petitors,  including  the  Journal 
Inquirer,  and  reproduced  them  — 
with  or  without  attribution.  The 
Courant  had  argued  that  the 
Inquirer  stories  didn’t  qualify  as 
“hot  news”  and  its  aggregations 
amounted  to  fair  use  under  copy¬ 
right  law.  The  Courant  issued  a  let¬ 
ter  of  apology  to  readers  in  2009. 


Legal  Briefs 

Mommy  Blog 
Mishap 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  filed 
suit  against  The  Huffington  Post 
over  a  copycat  blog.  In  the  law¬ 
suit,  the  Times  claims  readers  are 
confusing  HuffPo’s  Parentlode 
blog  with  the  paper’s  Motherlode 
blog,  which  has  been  running  on 
the  Times  site  for  three  years. 
Parenting  blogger  Lisa  Belkin 
worked  for  the  Times  from  1982 
to  2011  before  joining  AOL  in 
October.  The  new  HuffPo  blog 
launched  Oct.  24.  The  Times 
said  Belkin  “clearly  intended”  to 
confuse  readers  into  believing  her 
new  blog  was  the  same  as  her 
old  blog.  Her  first  Parentlode  blog 
entry  referred  to  the  Motherlode 
blog  and  said  the  name  change 
in  part  reflected  reader  concerns 


that  Motherlode  does  not  fit  “in 
an  era  when  fathers  are  every  bit 
the  parent.” 

“Best  of”  Battle 

The  Village  Voice  has  filed  a  law¬ 
suit  against  rival  magazine  Time 
Out  New  York  for  using  the  phrase 
“Best  of  NYC”  without  its  permis¬ 
sion.  In  the  complaint  filed  in 
Manhattan  federal  court,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Village  Voice  claimed 
that  the  Nov.  3  issue  of  Time  Out 
New  York  infringed  on  its  trade¬ 
mark  rights.  The  issue  in  question 
has  the  phrase  “Pest  of  NYC"  on 
its  cover  in  sparkling  lights  and 
includes  a  series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  different  categories. 
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From  the  Archive 


into  English.  Executive  director 
and  Haitian  Times  publisher 
Garrj'  Pierre-Pierre  said  students 
follow  certain  websites  for  stories 
and  then  pitch  the  articles  at  edi¬ 
torial  meetings.  Once  they  are 
approved,  stories  are  translated, 
edited,  and  uploaded  to  the  Voices 
of  NY  site.  A  direct  link  to  the 
original  source  is  also  posted.  The 
result  is  more  website  traffic  to 
the  publications,  Pierre-Pierre 
said. 

About  80  news  organizations 
have  partnered  with  Voices  of  NY 
in  this  endeavor. 

“For  students,  it  offers  them  a 
chance  to  explore  these  kinds  of 
stories  and  issues  being  reported,” 
said  Voices  of  Ni'  assistant  editor 
and  Pakistani  journalist  Jehangir 
Khattak.  “It’s  an  exciting  opportu¬ 
nity  to  understand  the  media  here 
and  build  relationships  with  com¬ 
munity  leaders.” 

Carmel  Delshad  was  one  of 
those  students.  She  graduated  this 
past  winter  with  a  master’s  degree 
in  international  reporting  and 
helped  edit  Voices  of  NY'.  As  an 
Arab-American,  Delshad  said  it 
was  a  necessity  to  cover  the  ethnic 
communities. 

“(Voices  of  NY)  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  different,”  she  said.  “Y'ou 
don’t  see  anyone  translating  these 
publications.  It’s  uncharted  terri- 
toiy-.” 

Daily  newspapers  are  also  learn¬ 
ing  from  ethnic  media.  “While 
some  papers  are  closing,  ethnic 
papers  are  growing,”  Khattak  said. 
“They  have  strong  roots  and  the 
support  of  a  community  ...  their 
spirit  is  up  to  the  mark." 

According  to  Pierre-Pierre,  Voices 
of  NY'  has  several  goals  in  mind  for 
2012.  Among  them  are  increasing 
traffic  to  the  website,  becoming  a 
resource  across  the  countiy,  adding 
multimedia  such  as  \ideos  and  pho¬ 
tos,  finding  more  students  to  assist 
with  the  publication,  and  commis¬ 
sioning  journalists  to  write  original 
content. 

The  school  is  also  preparing  to 
host  the  Ippies  awards  in  April, 
which  will  honor  excellence  in  eth¬ 
nic  and  community  journalism.  i 


With  more  than  half  of  the  editorial  department  serving  in  World 
War  II,  the  Baltimore  News-Post  hired  women  as  replacements.  Here, 
city  editor  Ralph  Sybert  is  surrounded  by  what  had  been  dubbed  the 
“Petticoat  Shift.”  This  photo  originally  appeared  in  the  Jan.  29, 1944 
edition  of  E&P. 
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Don’t  Cry  for  Me,  Tallahassee  a 


Florida  paper  is  thriving 


BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 


li 


■  t  might  be  winter,  but  it’s 
not  all  doom  and  gloom 
.  out  there.  Bright  spots  can 
be  found  —  if  you  know  where 
to  look. 

One  Florida  paper  is  e.xperi- 
encing  a  sunny  outlook  in  more 
ways  than  the  weather.  Meet  Bob 
Gabordi,  e.xecutive  editor  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat.  His  newspaper 
has  a  bright  future  despite  challenges 
the  industry  continues  to  face  as  a 
whole.  In  his  mind,  print  is  far  from 
dead;  his  newspaper  is  grov\ing  its  read¬ 
ership  and  doing  quite  well. 

“For  much  of  the  past  few  years,  all  we 
read  about  is  the  demise  of  the  news 
business.  Strangers  ask  where  I  work.  I 
say  the  newspaper  and  they  put  their 
head  down  and  apologize  for  asking, 
like  they  just  found  out  your  favorite  pet 
died,"  Gabordi  wrote  in  a  column. 

Just  how  well  is  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  doing?  Gabordi  cited  new 
re.search  conducted  by  parent  Gannett 
Co.  that  shows  print  readership  in  Leon 
County  is  growing,  and  that  12,000 
more  people  read  the  Sunday  Democrat 
now  than  in  2006. 

On  top  of  that,  the  growth  on  Sunday 
was  matched  during  the  week  over  the 
last  six  months. 

The  study  was  conducted  over  a  12- 
month  period  by  an  outside  research 
group.  More  than  1,200  people  were 
inter\iewed  from  October  2010  to 
September  2011. 

The  paper’s  website,  Tallahassee.com, 
is  behind  a  pavwall  but  remains  the 
largest  news  site  in  the  market  among 


Bob  Gabordi 
Executive  editor  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat 


both  free  and  charg¬ 
ing  sites.  Gabordi 
said  the  paj-wall 
launched  July  1, 

2010  amid  backlash, 
but  has  firmly  held 
its  ground. 

Gabordi  wants  his 
readers  to  know  the 
newspaper  is  alive 
and  well.  “The  study 
also  showed  that  71 
percent  of  adults 
read  one  of  our  products  in  a  typical 
week,  and  they  read  us  an  average  of  5.3 
times  a  week.  Frequency  of  use  is  up, 
too,  from  an  average  of  4.8  times,”  he 
said. 

According  to  the  study,  43  percent  of 
people  18  to  34  years  old  in  Leon 
County’  read  the  paper  in  print  in  a  typ¬ 
ical  yveek;  on  average  reading  the  paper 
four  times  in  a  typical  yveek.  The  num¬ 
ber  peaks  to  67  percent  yvhen  combined 
yyith  digital.  “People  say  young  adults 
don’t  read  anymore.  Not  true,”  Gabordi 
said.  “About  a  third  read  a  typical 
Sunday  Democrat  —  up  by  3  percentage 
points  from  2006;  and  we’y'e  had 
groyyth  of  2  percentage  points  in  this 
hard-to-reach  audience  on  Saturday.” 

Good  neyvs  for  Gabordi,  his  team,  and 
all  of  Tallahassee.  E 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Bankster 


(n.)  a  hank  cxocutiw  who  c'liga^os  in 
reckless  or  predate )r\  Unaneial  praetiees 

“The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  in  town  Saturday,  with  a  message  for  the 
‘banksters’  controlling  the  American  financial  system:  He’s  coming  for  you, 
and  he’s  bringing  a  bunch  of  people  with  him.”  m  SM\on.  New  Hdven  Register 


Reach 

HIGHER 


On-Campus 
Shooting 
Doesn’t  Stop 
Student 
Newspaper 

When  gunshots  rang  out 
on  the  campus  of  Virginia 
Tech  University  on  Dec.  8, 
2011,  student  newspaper 
The  Collegiate  Times  was 
thrust  into  the  media  lime¬ 
light  as  the  go-to  source  for 
information. 

With  the  memory  of  the 
2007  massacre  still  fresh  in 
everyone’s  memory,  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  turned  to 
Twitter  as  the  best  means 
of  publishing  real-time 
updates  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  campus.  When  the 
paper’s  website  crashed, 
the  homepage  was  redi¬ 
rected  to  the  ^collegiate- 
times  Twitter  feed.  The 
account  gained  18,000 
new  followers  within  just  a 
few  hours. 

The  staff  of  the  Collegiate 
Times  was  evacuated  and 
moved  to  a  safe  location, 
where  students  gathered 
information  from  the  police 
scanner  as  well  as  Twitter 
reports  from  other  students 
around  campus.  Major 
news  outlets  including 
ABC,  NPR,  and  The  New 
York  Times  directed  read¬ 
ers  to  the  Collegiate  Times 
Twitter  cage  for  updates 
to  the  story. 

The  ordeal  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  Twitter  can  be 
the  most  effective  means 
of  relaying  an  ongoing 
story,  as  well  as  how  tra¬ 
ditional  reporting  skills 
are  still  critical. 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Should  newspapers  maintain  the  firm  line  between  editorial  and  advertising 
content  between  their  social  media  accounts?  That  is,  is  it  OK  to  tweet 
promotional  messages  for  your  advertisers  from  the  same  account  that 
you  tweet  links  to  your  news  coverage? 


We  to  S"" 


A  Remember  when  Twitter  w  as  new'  to  the 

•  Internet  and  w'as  a  social  networking  tool  that 
#  was  only  used  by  your  friends?  It  was  a  con¬ 
venient  w  ay  to  find  out  w  here  your  friends  w  ere  and 
what  they  were  doing.  Now  newspapers  have  joined 
Twitter,  along  with  popular  and  local  companies,  veri¬ 
fied  celebrity  accounts,  clothing  stores,  and  restaurants. 

Following  a  new  spaper  on  Twitter  used  to  be  a  way  to 
find  out  about  breaking  news  quickly,  but  now'  feeds  are 
becoming  polluted  with  advertisements.  It’s  like  the  new' 
version  of  pop-up  Web  ads,  but  is  it  right?  Some  might 
argue  that  if  new's  organizations  can  do  it  in  print  or  on 
a  website,  then  they  have  the  right  to  tweet  advertise¬ 
ments  too. 

But  are  newspapers  making  any  revenue  by  selling 
their  tweets  to  advertisers?  Twitter’s  own  support  sec¬ 
tion  states  that,  “promotional  tweets  are  ordinaiy  tweets 
purchased  by.  advertisers  who  want  to  reach  a  wider 
group  of  users  to  spark  engagement  from  their  e.xisting 
follow'ers.” 

Spark  engagement?  Maybe,  though  perhaps  for  the 
w'rong  reasons.  Ever}'  time  a  newspaper  tw  eets  a  promo¬ 
tional  message  from  its  advertisers,  readers  notice  the 
paper’s  logo  or  profile  picture  and  assume  that  what 
they’re  about  to  read  is  news. 

The  reason  people  are  on  Twitter  is  because  of  what 
the  social  media  network  was  used  for  in  the  first  place: 
to  .see  what’s  going  on  in  the  world  around  them.  If 
tweeters  are  reading  promotional  messages  from  news 
organizations  that  have  no  relation  to  current  news, 
then  the  reason  for  those  news  organizations  to  be  on 
Twitter  has  lost  its  purpose. 


Dana  Kandic,  senior, 
Rutgers-Newark  University, 
N.J. 

Kandic  is  studying  journalism 
at  Rutgers  and  interning  at 
Cosmopolitan  magazine  for 
photography  research.  She  is 
multimedia  editor  and  staff 
writer  for  the  Rutgers 
Observer.  After  she  graduates 
she  plans  to  pursue  a  career 
in  photography. 


A  Our  new  spaper  has  been  grappling  with  this 
•  dilemma  for  a  while  now.  We  currently  post 
#  and  tweet  selected  new  s  links  to  our  Facebook 
and  Twitter  accounts  and  our  only  regular  promotional 
message  is  for  our  daily  deal,  which  goes  out  once  a  day. 
We  ran  our  first  “fan-gated”  contest  on  our  Facebook  page 
as  a  separate  “tab,”  and  it  generated  about  80  new'  fans  in 
a  week  for  us.  If  it  w'ere  part  of  the  live  stream  I  think  it 
would  have  done  better.  Now  we  are  thinking  about  using 
our  social  media  to  rally  charitable  donations  as  part  of 
our  communit}'  outreach  strateg}'.  But  there  is  some  con¬ 
cern  in  the  new  sroom  as  to  how  we  present  those  mes- 
sages  without  editorial  appearing  to  endorse  any  one 
organization  over  another. 

This  is  a  slipper}'  slope  if  you  think  of  our  Facebook 
and  Twitter  accounts  as  wholly  represented  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  side.  But  it’s  my  opinion  that  Facebook  and 
Twitter  are  brand  engagement  tools  —  not  just  an  RSS 
feed.  People  “like”  and  “follow  ”  companies  on  social 
media  looking  for  useful  information.  Our  print  edition 
contains  lots  of  useful  information  including  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotions  along  with  the  new  s.  Why  should¬ 
n’t  our  social  media  do  the  same?  I  would  like  to  see 
our  paper  use  our  social  accounts  to  post  local  events, 
seasonal  items,  contests,  and  promotions.  This  would 
be  in  addition  to  our  editorial  content.  That  way  the 
information  w  e  present  is  a  better  reflection  of  the  con¬ 
tent  in  our  print  edition.  The  more  variety,  the  more 
chances  people  will  engage  with  us.  Which  is  good  for 
our  brand,  our  readers,  and  our  advertisers.  s 


Dianne  Provenzano,  retail 
sales  and  marketing  manag¬ 
er.  Marin  Independent 
Journal  (San  Rafael,  Calif.) 
Provenzano  has  been  with 
the  Marin  Independent 
Journal  for  the  past  15  years. 
She  began  her  career  as  an 
entry-level  classified  rep.  She 
currently  oversees  a  staff  of 
eight  outside  reps  and  man¬ 
ages  the  paper’s  local  mar¬ 
keting  efforts. 
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Hamster  owner  learns  lesson 
on  birds  and  bees 


Photo  of  the  Month 


Hamster  owner  learns  lesson  on  birds  and  bees 

Boston  Herald,  Jan.  16,  2012 


JOSE  LEIVA/ SUN  JOURNAL  DAILY 

A  handful  of  cars  watch  the  previews  of  coming 
attractions  on  a  Thursday  night  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  feature  film  “Shrek”  at  the  Bridg- 
ton  Drive-in  in  Bridgton,  Maine.  Theater  owner 
John  Tevanian  said  it  is  usually  not  very  busy  during 
weekdays,  but  on  weekends  they  typically  have  more 
than  200  cars. 


Some  people  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  own  pets. 
One  man  in  Massachusetts  turned  his  hamsters 
—  all  94  of  them  —  over  to  a  local  shelter  when 
he  realized  his  furiy  friends  were  reproducing  faster 
than  he  could  take  care  of  them. 


On  Jan.  4,  2012,  Mike  Persinger,  e.xecutive  sports 
editor  of  The  Charlotte  Obserx  er,  posted  an  on¬ 
line  apolog}'  for  an  “unfortunate  tj^jo”  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  morning’s  print  edition.  Accompanying 
the  apolog}'  was  an  explanation,  w'ith  perhaps  more  in¬ 
formation  than  necessary,  of  the  copyediting  proce¬ 
dures  in  place  at  the  Observer. 

It  all  started  when  NBA  reporter  Rick  Bonnell  wrote 
that  Knicks  guard  Baron  Da\'is  is  recovering  from  a 


Inside  the  NBA 

Rick  Bcyrvoc  covers  the  Chartotle  Boocata  and  the  MBA  News  Sports  Erre^ta-nr^ent! 


«  Silas  hoMs  his  tongije  |  Main  |  Post-game  thoughts  or  win  over 
Kncks  » 

January  04,  2012 

Baron  Davis:  Ths  diffsrencs  a  lettsr  makes 

By  now  some  of  you.  perhaps  even  many  of  you.  know  about  the 
typo  in  today's  Observer,  m  the  Chartohe  Bobcats  preview  box 
Tiiat  box  attributed  an  unfortunate  injury  to  New  York  Knicks 

“herniated  disc.”  An  astute  copy  editor  noted  that  the 
paper’s  preferred  style  for  that  injuiy  is  “disk”  and 
changed  the  “c”  to  a  “k.”  The  copy  editor,  however,  made 
a  ty-po  of  his  or  her  own,  and  that  “s”  became  a  “c,”  thus 
diagnosing  Davis  with  a  new  condition  much  worse  than 
the  original.  Much  snickering  has  occurred  around  the 
Internet  since,  but  Da\is  took  the  error  in  good  humor, 
tweeting  that  he’s  “still  able  to  work  without  it.” 


About  Insids  ths  NBA 

Hsboi  sb^sv*  demm8’>ts 
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Hamster  owner  learns  lesson  on  birds  and  bees 
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JOSE  LEIVA/SE'.V  JOtOtiVAL  DAILY 

ya  handful  of  cars  watch  the  previews  of  coining 
/A  attractions  on  a  Thursday  night  prior  to  the 
^  A^start  of  the  feature  film  “Shrek”  at  the  Bridg- 
ton  Drive-in  i.i  Bridgton,  Maine.  Theater  owner 
John  Tevanian  said  it  is  usually  not  ven  busy  during 
weekdays,  hut  on  weekends  the)'  Upically  have  more 
than  200  cars. 


Some  people  shouldn't  he  allowed  to  ow  n  pets. 
One  man  in  Massaehusetts  turned  his  hamsters 
“  all  Pt  of  them  —  over  to  a  loeal  shelter  w  hen 
he  realized  his  furr)  friends  were  re])rodueiug  faster 
than  he  could  take  care  ot  them. 
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Baron  Oavis:  The  difference  a  letter  makes 
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The  Charlotte  Observer 


On  Jan.  4,  2012,  Mike  Persinger,  executi\e  sports 
editor  of  The  Chnriotte  Ohsen  cr,  posted  an  on¬ 
line  apolog)'  for  an  "unfortunate  typo"  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  morning's  print  edition.  Accompanying 
the  apolog)'  w  as  an  e.xplanation.  w'ith  perhaps  more  in¬ 
formation  than  necessan',  of  the  copyediting  proce¬ 
dures  in  place  at  the  Obsen  er. 

It  all  started  when  NBA  reporter  Rick  Bonnell  wrote 
that  Knicks  guard  Baron  Davis  is  reco\'ering  from  a 


"herniated  disc. "  An  astute  cop)  editor  noted  that  the 
paper's  preferred  style  for  that  injiiiy  is  "disk"  and 
changed  the  "c"  to  a  "k."  The  cop)  editor,  how'e\'er.  made 
a  typo  of  his  or  her  own,  and  that  "s"  became  a  "c,"  thus 
diagnosing  Davis  w  ith  a  new  condition  much  worse  than 
the  original.  Much  snickering  has  occurred  around  the 
Internet  since,  but  Davis  took  the  error  in  good  humor, 
tweeting  that  he's  "still  able  to  work  w  ithout  it." 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


TABLET  PURCHASE  CONSIDERATION  FACTORS 


(%  of  tablet  owners  who  gave  a  rating  of  9  or  10  on  a  10-point  scale  with  10  being  “Very  Important") 


Overall  cost  of  the  monthly  service 

Cost  of  the  data  plan  specifically 
Network  quality  of  the  mobile  service  provider 
Price  of  the  tablet 
Selection  of  apps  available  for  my  tablet 
Music  and  video  capabilities 
Tablet  operating  system 
Brand  name  of  the  tablet 
Brand  name  of  the  mobile  service  provider 
Social  networking  features 
Recommended  by  friends/family 
Recommended  by  retail  salesperson 


49% 

— — — —  48% 

47% 

■— — —  47% 

■  45% 

— —— ■  43% 

42% 

■■■■■■■■■■I  42% 


Source:  comScore 


FREQUENCY  OF  TABLET  SOCIAL  MEDIA  USAGE 


Accessing 

email: 


35% 


74% 


Updating 

status/commenting 

on  status:  ^2% 


59% 


Sharing  photos/ 

videos  via  social  .qo/ 

media/photo  sites: 

Accessing  instant 
messenger: 


53% 


52% 


comments/articles  ^ 

to  a  personal  blog: 

Sharing  my  location  45^ 

using  a  location- 

sharing  site:  ^ 


Video  chat: 


43% 


#  At  least 
once  in  the 
past  month 


I  Almost 
every  day 
in  the  past 
month 


Source:  comScore 
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MOBILE  AUDIENCE 
OFFERING  BY  PUBLISHERS 


Offering  %  of  Respondents 

45% 

Exact  replica  of  print  with  all 
editorial  and  advertising 

47% 

Replica  containing  some  print, 
editorial  or  advertising 

48% 

Non-replica  curated  for 
mobile  audience 

20% 

Single-topic  specialized  content 
related  to  brand 

Source:  ABC 


HOW  THE  PUBLIC 
PERCEIVES  MEDIA 


80% 

of  respondents  see  news  media  as 
often  influenced  by  powerful  people 
and  organizations 

77% 

of  respondents  believe  news  media 
tends  to  favor  one  side  of  an  issue 

72% 

of  respondents  believe  news  media 
try  to  cover  up  their  mistakes 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center 


Taking  multi-channel  editorial  CMS 
technology  to  new  heights 


With  a  focus  on  streamlining,  flexibility  and  saving  money, 
MediaSpan  brings  you  SkyQue”  in  a  SaaS-based  platform. 


Contact  us  fora  demo! 

info@mediaspangroup.com 

mediaspangroup. com/demo 


M  E  Dl  A  S  PAN 

mediaspangroup.com 


The  SkyQue  Advantage: 

•  Publish  Everywhere 
(from  anywhere) 

•  Browser-based 

•  Platform  Agnostic 

•  Automated  Publishing 

•  All-inclusive  Monthly, Cost 

•  Adobe™  &  Quark™  Plug-Ins 


CNEWSOSAUR 

^  OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 


Tablet  Troubles 


Publishers  are  flubbing  the  iPad 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


TWO  years  after  the  debut  of 
the  iPad,  most  newspaper 
publishers  still  are  fretting 
and  fumbling  over  what  to 
do  about  it. 

Even  though  the  iPad  2  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  items  last  Christmas 
and  the  third-generation  version  of 
the  product  is  likely  to  turn  up  well 
before  Santa  returns  this  year,  many 
newspapers  have  yet  to  develop  their 
very  first  app.  Of  the  publishers  who 


E-MAIL 

YOUR  ADS 


Ad  Supercharger 


AdSupercharger.com 

sales@greenshootniedia.coni 

256-275-4333 


took  the  plunge,  most  were  so  unclear 
on  their  concept  that  they  shouldn’t 
have  bothered. 

Publishers  have  to  start  doing  bet¬ 
ter,  because  iPad  owners,  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  vast  bulk  of  the  tablet  com¬ 
puting  market,  look  an  awftil  lot  like 
newspaper  readers. 

In  a  study  released  last  year,  the 
Pew  Research  Center’s  Project  for 
Excellence  in  Journalism  found  that 
90  percent  of  tablet  owners  —  who 
are  concentrated  among  wealthy, 
highly  educated  adults  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  49  —  regularly  use  the 
gizmos  to  consume  news. 
Significantly,  59  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  the  tablet  has  taken  the 
place  of  “what  they  used  to  get”  from 
a  print  newspaper. 

In  other  words,  tablet  users  repre¬ 
sent  not  just  a  potentially  valuable 
audience  for  publishers,  but  also  one 
they  can’t  afford  to  lose. 

NoUvithstanding  the  stakes,  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  amthing  but  nim¬ 
ble  in  addressing  the  best  medium  yet 
for  transitioning  the  traditional  print 
experience  to  a  truly  compelling, 
lean-back  digital  platform. 

Because  new'spapers  seldom  invest 
in  creating  bespoke  digital  content 
for  their  apps,  their  iPad  offerings 


pale  in  comparison  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  number  of  competing 
magazines,  broadcasters,  and  native 
digital  publishers,  including  —  to 
name  just  a  few"  —  Bloomberg 
BusinessWeek,  France24,  BBC,  and 
News  Corp.’s  The  Daily,  which, 
though  journalistically  anemic,  is 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  All  of 
these  apps,  like  most  of  the  140,000 
others  available  at  the  Apple  store, 
feature  interactive  tools,  rich  graph¬ 
ics,  audio,  video,  maps,  and  much 
more.  That  is  to  say:  They  fully 
leverage  the  pow'er  of  this  new" 
medium. 

New"spapers,  on  the  other  hand, 
largely  have  punted,  letting  readers 
use  the  incumbent  Safari  Web 
browser  on  the  iPad  to  plumb  the 
dense,  user-unfriendly  w"ebsites 
where  publishers  dump  their  print 
output  for  consumption  on  the 
Web.  In  contrast  to  the  crisp,  graph¬ 
ically  engaging  and  highly  interac¬ 
tive  apps  flooding  the  Apple  store, 
the  tj'pical  new"spaper  site  is  filled 
w"ith  gray,  meandering  columns  of 
text  requiring  multiple  sw"ipes  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  That  is  to 
say:  New'spapers  don’t  come  close  to 
leveraging  the  pow"er  of  this  new 
medium. 
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The  few  newspaper  publishers  who 
ventured  into  app  development 
tripped  themselves  up. 

While  The  New  York  Times  is  one 
of  the  few  publishers  successfiilly 
charging  for  access  to  its  digital  con¬ 
tent,  its  text-centric  iPad  app  offers 
only  a  limited  sample  of  the  material 
available  in  print.  The  sparseness  of 
the  news  report  combined  with  the 
paucity  of  interactive  content  make 
for  a  distinctly  tepid  experience. 

In  Silicon  Valley  of  all  places,  the 
Sun  Francisco  Chronicle  concocted  a 
paid  app  that  includes  a  smattering  of 
up-to-date  news  and  sports,  but  relies 
heavily  on  such  archival  material  as 
old  —  and  I  do  mean  old  —  columns 
from  the  late,  great  Herb  Caen,  who 
died  in  1997,  pounding  his  Loyal 
Royal  tvpewTiter  to  the  end.  How 
could  the  paper  be  more  out  of  touch? 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  produced 
an  app  consisting  of  a  clunky,  slow- 
to-load,  scarcely  interactive  PDF  of  its 
broadsheet.  Then,  hoping  to  build  a 
base  of  dedicated  users  for  this  less- 
than-scintillating  experience,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  loaded  the  app  on  5,000  tablets 


“  Notwithstanding  the 
stakes,  publishers  have  been 
anything  but  nimble  in 
addressing  the  best  medium 
yet  for  tnmsitioning  die 
tniditionid  print  experience 
to  a  truly  com|ielling, 
lean-back  digitid  platform.” 

manufactured  by  some  no-name  com¬ 
pany  in  France.  At  last  report,  a  fair 
number  of  those  no-name  tablets 
were  gathering  dust  in  a  warehouse. 

There  is  one  bright  spot: 

OCRegister  The  Peel  app  launched  by 
The  Orange  Count}'  Register,  which  is 
updated  in  the  early  evening  each  day 
when  iPad  use  is  known  to  peak.  Built 
from  inception  as  a  dedicated  app, 
the  easy-to-na\igate  Peel  includes  not 
just  the  latest  news,  traffic,  weather, 
and  sports,  but  also  splashy  pictures, 
interesting  video,  and  other  elements 
that  make  it  visually  appealing,  quick 
to  read,  and  fim. 


The  Peel  doesn’t  look,  feel,  or  act 
like  a  newspaper,  because  it  is  not 
supposed  to.  And  that’s  the  point: 

The  key  to  successflil  iPad  develop>- 
ment  is  not  to  reprise  the  newspaper  but 
to  leverage  the  platform  to  create  new 
experiences  for  audiences  you  are  trying 
to  attract,  be  they  ftxjtball  fans,  barbecue 
aficionados,  or  architecture  buffs. 

Beyond  selling  advertising,  a  suc- 
cessftil  app  can  get  consumers  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  unique,  premium  content. 
Although  Pew  discovered  that  four 
out  of  five  people  won’t  buy  news  on 
the  iPad,  ZvTiga’s  S7  billion  IPO  valu¬ 
ation  proves  consumers  will  spend 
money  on  something  they  care  about. 

Tapping  into  consumer  passions  is 
the  w  ay  to  win  in  AppVille.  l 

Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a 
former  newspaper 
editor  who  became  a 
Silicon  Valley  CEO  and 
now  consults  for  the 
media  industry.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections 
of  a  Newsosaur 
(newsosaur.blogspot.com  ). 
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Announcing  the  Center  for 
Collaborative  Journalism 
at  Mercer  University 

Mercer  University.  The  Telegraph  and  GPB 
Media  have  come  together  to  form  an  innovative 
journalism  collaborative  with  two  fundamental  and 
complementary  objectives;  innovation  in  journalism 
education  and  transformation  of  the  communities 
they  serve. 

Supported  by  $4.6  million  in  grants  from  the  John 
S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  the  Center  for 
Collaborative  Journalism  seeks  to  create  richer  news 
and  local  programming  for  the  people  of  Macon  and 
Central  Georgia  and  advance  journalism  education  in 
the  digital  age. 

Employing  a  medical  school-like,  clinical  model  of 
journalism  education,  faculty  and  students  will  work  side 
by-side  vrith  journalists  at  GPB  Fladio  Macon  and  The 
Telegraph  in  a  new,  state-of-the-art  common  newsroom 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  collaboration  and 
employ  the  latest  digital  journalism  tools. 

Learn  more  at  ccj.mercer.edu. 


Knight  Foundation 
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Upward  Mobility 


Mobile  apps  are  a  new  frontier  for  syndicates 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 


Most  people  can’t  pick  up  a  major  newspaper’s 
comics  section  today  without  stumbling 
across  “Pearls  Before  Swine”  (syndicated  by 
Universal  Uclick).  Appearing  in  more  than 
650  newspapers  nationwide,  Pearls  has  been  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  gain  widespread  popularity  in  an  era  of  shrinking 


comics  sections  and  less  opportunity 
for  new  strips. 

However,  “Pearls  Before  Swine” 
creator  Stephan  Fastis  realized  there 
was  a  problem  when  he  began  talk¬ 
ing  to  younger  readers  across  the 
country.  It  seemed  20-something 
readers,  more  inclined  to  read  news 
on  their  iPhones  or  iPads,  never 
picked  up  a  newspaper  to  become 
exposed  to  Fastis’  work. 

That  got  the  lawyer-turned-car¬ 


toonist  thinking  about  developing  his 
own  iPad  app. 

“Ba.sed  on  my  informal  conversa¬ 
tions,  maybe  one  out  of  10  people  in 
wbat  would  be  my  target  demo¬ 
graphic  actually  knew  about  Pearls,” 
Pa.stis  said.  “I  figured  I  had  to  get  in 
front  of  those  kids;  so  if  I  could  be 
exposed  to  two  out  of  10,  I  would 
double  my  audience." 

So,  Fastis,  along  with  Chronicle 
Books,  set  out  to  create  an  elaborate 


iPad  app  called  Only  the  Pearls  that 
features  250  of  his  favorite  “Pearls 
Before  Swane”  comic  strips,  anima¬ 
tions  done  by  RingTales,  audio  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  more  than  20  videos. 
The  app  is  for  sale  in  the  iTunes 
store  for  S3.99. 

Many  syndicates  have  either  rolled 
out  a  mobile  strategy  or  have  one  in 
development.  It’s  a  tricky  spot  for 
syndicates,  which  essentially  hold  the 
role  of  an  agent  connecting  creators 
to  avenues  that  are  willing  to  pay  for 
their  talent.  In  the  mobile  world, 
they’re  becoming  more  like  publish¬ 
ers,  attempting  to  monetize  from 
readers  themselves  instead  of  being 
the  middleman. 

King  Features  launched  its 
DailyINK  app  for  iPhone  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  recently  added  ver¬ 
sions  for  Android  and  iPad.  The  app 
features  more  than  90  comics  strips, 
panels,  and  editorial  cartoons,  as 
well  as  vintage  classics,  games,  and 
puzzles.  It’s  free  to  download,  and  a 
subscription  unlocks  everything  for 
$1.99  a  month  or  $19.99  a  year. 
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The  app  mimics  the  DailyINK  web¬ 
site,  which  attempts  to  mirror  the 
traditional  role  of  the  comics  page  by 
bundling  all  of  King  Features’  strips 
and  panels  together  and  presenting 
them  to  readers.  Mark  Karlan,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  for  King  Features, 
said  that  focusing  on  what  users 
wanted  led  them  to  develop  the  sub¬ 
scription  ser\ice. 

“When  we  were  developing 
DailyINK,  we  found  that  users  were 
missing  some  of  the  variety  they  once 
had  in  the  newspaper,”  Karlan  said. 
“Users  like  to  have  multiple  things  in 
one  place,  so  we  developed  the  w  eb- 
site  and  our  apps  to  make  it  simple 
and  easy  to  use.” 

The  commitment  to  usability  has 
paid  olf  for  King.  The  DailyINK  app 
was  voted  the  People’s  Champ  in  the 
Funny  categoiy  of  the  2011  Pixel 
Awards,  beating  out  tough  competi¬ 
tors  such  as  SoBe. 

Another  syndicate  that  has  focused 
on  the  user  side  is  Cagle  Cartoons. 
Partnered  with  msnbc.com,  Cagle 
Cartoons  has  launched  an  ambitious 
round  of  apps  on  all  platforms, 
including  iPad,  iPhone,  and  Android. 

Unlike  other  syndicates,  Cagle 
Cartoons  exclusively  offers  political  car¬ 
toons,  and  its  partnership  with 
msnbc.com  has  allov\  ed  it  to  market  the 
apps  and  generate  significant  traffic 
and  exposure  to  its  stable  of  cartooni.sts. 

Cagle’s  apps,  which  include  the 
highly  popular  msnbc.com  Cartoons, 
are  free  to  download  and  use,  and  ads 
pro\ide  the  re\enue.  Howe^'er,  owner 
Daryl  Cagle  cautioned  that  the  money 
is  peanuts  compared  to  the  tradition¬ 
al  syndication  business. 

“Our  experience  is  you  get  100  peo¬ 
ple  to  download  a  free  app  vs.  one  to 
buy  it,"  Cagle  said.  “We’re  in  the  same 
boat  as  the  rest  of  journalism,  tning 
to  get  people  to  pay  for  our  content.” 

Another  syndicate  betting  on  the 
indixidual  app  strategy  is  Creators. 
Currently  in  development  on  a  number 
of  apps.  Creators  hopes  to  le\  erage  the 
popularity  of  its  artists  while  e.xposing  a 
new  group  of  readers  to  its  content. 

“On  the  Web,  it’s  very  clunky  in  terms 
of  interface  and  design,”  said  Jack 
New'combe,  president  and  chief  ojx^rat- 
ing  officer  of  Creators  Syndicate.  “So 
we’re  fcKnsing  on  making  user  experi¬ 
ence  a  positi\  e  one,  and  keeping  our 
app  cool  is  very  importint.” 


Stephan  Pastis  makes  a  guest  appear¬ 
ance  in  his  app,  Only  the  Pearls 


Unlike  Cagle,  Newcombe  believes 
in  charging  for  the  app,  presuming 
that  a  reader  and  fan  of  the  content 
will  be  willing  to  pay  for  convenience 
and  an  ea.sy-to-use  interface.  For 
instance,  in  terms  of  comics, 
Newcombe  doesn’t  want  to  re-create 
the  comics  page  in  his  app. 

“Think  about  looking  at  comics  in  a 
newspaper  —  what’s  the  chance  you’ll 
like  every'  strip?”  Newcombe  asked. 
“However,  if  w'e  can  group  four  or 
five  comics  together  that  are  similar 
that  we  think  you’d  like,  that’s  w’hat 
we’re  focused  on.” 

Universal  Uclick,  w'hich  already 
leveraged  the  popularity  of 
GoComics.com  into  a  mobile  version 
for  iPhone  and  Android  users,  has 
some  apps  in  the  works  but  didn’t 
want  to  reveal  too  much  until  they’re 
closer  to  launch. 

Everyone  agrees  that  comics  and 
cartoons  are  the  perfect  type  of  con¬ 
tent  for  mobile  devices:  graphic,  easy 
to  read,  and  updated  daily.  But  what 
is  the  best  path  to  monetization  — 
syndicate-backed  apps  that  try  to 
leverage  a  group  of  creators,  or  indi¬ 
viduals  such  as  Pastis  who  use  their 
popularity  to  develop  an  online  fol¬ 
lowing  of  their  own? 

“I  can  only  guess  if  mine  were  to  be 
successful,  it  w  ould  be  more  lucrative 
then  being  one  of  many  and  getting  a 
share  of  royalties,”  Pastis  said.  ‘Tfien 
again,  it  was  a  lot  of  work  and  may  make 
nothing,  so  who  the  hell  knows."  @ 


Rob  Tornoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
cohnnnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine,  and  edits  the  satirical 
humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
rohtornoe@gmaU.com. 
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“Bizarro,”  available  on  the  DailyINK 
app  from  King  Features 

“Everyone  agrees 
that  comics  and  car¬ 
toons  are  the  perfect 
type  of  content  for 
mobile  devices: 
graphic,  easy  to  read, 
and  updated  daily.” 


■ft  msnbc.com 


Cagle  Cartoons’  app  for  iPad 
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Samsung  Galaxy  Nexus 

Samsung's  sleek  and  speedy  Galaxy  Nexus, 
available  through  Verizon,  mm  the  crowd  as  the 
first  phone  to  run  Android’s  highly  anticipated  Ice 
Cream  Sandwich.  The  phone  boasts  lightning-fast 
performance,  strong  data  speeds,  and  a  thin 
design.  Users  have  the  ability  to  unlock  the  phone 
simply  by  looking  at  it.  The  front-facing  camera 
snaps  a  picture  of  you  and  then  uses  facial  recog¬ 
nition  software  the  next  time  you  unlock  your 
phone.  Like  Honeycomb,  widgets  in  Ice  Cream 
Sandwich  are  resizable  on  the  home  screen. 
There’s  also  a  dedicated  on-screen  Recent  Apps 
button;  and  just  as  on  Android  tablets,  it  displays 
a  scrollable  list  of  running  apps  with  thumbnail 
images.  However,  it  doesn't  support  Google 
’Wallet,  the  camera  is  mediocre  at  best,  and 
there’s  no  built-in  expandable  memory  slot. 
PCWorld  may  claim  the  Galaxy  Nexus  as  “the 
best  Android  phone  currently  available,"  but  if 
you’re  looking  for  a  phone  with  additional  storage 
capacity  that  takes  amazing  photos  you  might 
want  to  keep  looking. 

$300  and  up 


T-Mobile  MyTouch 
4G  Slide 

If  you're  looking  for  a  smartphone  with 
an  outstanding  camera  equipped  with 
a  wide  range  of  shooting  modes  and 
editing  tools  plus  the  latest  software 
and  chipset  technology,  thg.T-Mobile 
MyTouch  4G  Slide  is  the  one  to  beat. 
The  phone  boosts  4G  connectivity,  a 
3.7-inch  Super  LCD  screen.  Android 
2.3,  and  a  dual-core  processor.  T- 
Mobile  claims  that  the  Slide  has  the 
most  advanced  camera  of  any  smart¬ 
phone  currently  available..  The  Slide 
has  an  8-megapixel  camera  and  an 
HD  camcorder  that  can  shoot  video  in 
up  to  1 080p.  It  also  has  an  array  of 
advanced  features.  The  Slide  has  zero 
shutter  fag  and  a  backside  illuminated 
sensor,  which  works  well  for  low-light 
situations  without  needing  a  flash.  The 
slide-out  QWERTY  keyboard  might  be 
difficult  to  get  used  to  for  those  who 
favor  touchscreen  keyboards,  and 
there  is  no  HDMI  port,  so  users  may 
want  to  take  that  into  consideration. 
$99  and  up 


Consider  the  HTC  EVO  3D  the 
ultimate  toy  phone,  and  one  of 
the  top  phones  available 
through  Sprint.  The  innovative 
3-D  display  lets  you  peer  into 
the  phone  like  a  diorama  and 
adds  a  level  of  intrigue  without 
the  need  for  tacky  3-D  glasses. 
A  toggle  switch  on  the  side  of 
the  phone  lets  you  switch  to  a 
regular  2-D  display.  The  phone 
is  powered  by  a  1 .2GHz  dual¬ 
core  Qualcomm  Snapdragon 
processor  to  support  advanced 
3-D  technology,  including  full 
1080p  30-frames-per-second 
HD  video  and  stereoscopic  3-D 
video  capture  and  playback.  A 
4.3-inch  touchscreen  made 
from  a  sheet  of  Gorilla  Glass 
provides  added  toughness. 
Unlike  the  EVO  4G,  the  EVO 
3D  doesn't  come  with  a  kick- 
stand,  probably  because  the 
twin  3-D  cameras  take  up  most 
of  the  space.  The  EVO  3D 
comes  with  the  latest  3.0  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Sense  user  inter¬ 
face,  which  has  a  brand-new 
customizable  lock  screen  with 
the  user's  top  four  apps. 

$200  and  up 


Apple  iPhone  4S 

Although  there’s  not  a  huge  difference  between  the 
iPhone  4  and  the  iPhone  4S  in  terms  of  updates, 
there  are  a  few  notable  improvements  in  the  iPhone 
4S,  such  as  a  better  camera,  faster  performance, 
and  your  own  personal  assistant,  making  it  a  top- 
ranking  smartphone.  The  personal  assistant  feature 
known  as  Siri  isn't  always  accurate  but  does  the  job 
more  often  than  not.  The  face  and  back  are  made  of 
glass  that  is  specially  treated  to  withstand  scratches 
and  finger  marks,  according  fo  Apple.  The  phone  has 
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a  3.5-inch,  960-by-640-pixel  IPS  display,  making  images, 
colors,  and  text  razor  sharp  and  defined,  even  when  zoomed 
in.  The  4S  features  iOS  5,  letting  users  update  their  iPhone 
wirelessly,  without  needing  to  connect  to  a  PC.  Notifications 
have  also  been  updated  to  allow  users  to  see  all  notifications 
in  a  single  view.  In  mail,  you  can  now  add  rich  formatting  to 
messages,  along  with  indented  paragraphs.  A  built-in  diction¬ 
ary  also  comes  in’  handy.  The  iMessage  app  lets  you  send 
messages  to  any  iOS  device,  whether  it  has  SMS  support  or 
not.  Ultimately,  current  users  of  the  3G  or  3GS  iPhones  will 
see  a  big  difference,  but  iPhone  4  users  might  want  to  con¬ 
sider  waiting  around  for  the  next  upgrade. 

$200  and  up 
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The  ‘Celebrication’ 
of  the  Nightly  News 

First  Daughters  aren’t  qualified  as  journalists 

BY  .4LLAN  WOLPER 


Chelsea  Clinton,  the  new  “NBC  Nightly  News” 

correspondent,  strolled  to  the  offices  of  TOPPS, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  community  service  organization 
in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Two  Pine  Bluff  police  officers  kept 
an  enthralled  crowd  away  as  the 
daughter  of  former  President  Bill 
Clinton,  accompanied  by  an  NBC 
crew,  hugged  Annette  Dove,  the 
acclaimed  African-American  woman 
who  runs  the  agency. 

The  media,  ever  fascinated  by  the 
Clinton  family-inspired  m\th  that 
Chelsea  is  only  now  becoming  a  pub¬ 
lic  person,  spent  millions  of  words 
anah'zing  her  performance  on  cam¬ 
era:  her  voice,  her  hair,  her  television 
presence. 

The  stoiy  was  an  enormous  suc¬ 
cess. 

Dove,  who  has  done  much  for  the 
impoverished  children  of  her 
Jefferson  County  area  in  rural 
Arkansas,  received  $200,000  in  cash 
contributions  from  viewers  one  week 
after  the  piece  ran,  according  to 
NBC. 

It  was  a  natural  first  piece  for 
Clinton. 

TOPPS  —  formally  known  as 
Targeting  Our  People’s  Priority’  with 
Service  —  is  a  favorite  in  the  rural 
Jefferson  County  area.  The  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial,  the  local  daily 
paper,  has  featured  TOPPS  on  its 
front  pages,  and  local  television  sta¬ 
tions  have  reported  its  good  w'orks. 

The  Clinton  School  of  Public 
Service  at  the  University’  of  Arkansas 
has  sent  its  students  to  do  volunteer 
work  at  TOPPS.  And  the  Pine  Bluff 
police  use  TOPPS  as  a  resource  to 
deal  with  the  city’’s  juvenile  crime 
problems,  although  Capt.  Greg 
Shapiro  said  he  had  never  before 
sent  a  security  detail  to  TOPPS  when 
reporters  went  there  to  interview 


anyone. 

Clinton’s  piece,  part  of  an  “NBC 
Nightly  New’s”  regular  segment 
called  “Making  A  Difference,”  also 
aired  in  December  on  “Rock  Center” 
with  Brian  Williams,  an  NBC  prime¬ 
time  news  program.  The  piece  and 
the  incredible  reaction  it  received 
seemed  an  afterthought. 

What  NBC  wanted  its  viewers  to 
know  was  that  the  venerable  old  net¬ 
work  —  now  part  of  the  Comcast 
media  empire  —  had  hired  a  former 
First  Daughter  for  its  news  division. 
Because  that  was  the  news. 

Brian  Williams,  an  anchor  w’ho  has 
appeared  on  Saturday  Night  Live, 
seems  to  be  enjojing  NBC’s  recruit¬ 
ment  of  bold-faced  correspondents. 
“Hopefully,  our  journalism  will  speak 
louder  than  any  name,”  he  said  about 
the  program.  “If  it  doesn’t,  perhaps 
people  will  tune  in  to  ‘Rock  Center’ 
hoping  to  see  Tina  Fey.” 

Things  are  just  as  twisted  at 
MSNBC,  the  sister  station  of  the  net¬ 
work. 

Last  month,  Lawrence  O'Donnell, 
one  of  the  political  talking  hosts  on 
MSNBC,  brought  Meghan  McCain, 
an  MSNBC  special  correspondent 
and  daughter  of  Arizona  Sen.  John 
McCain,  on  his  program. 

Her  job?  Explain  wby  Sen. 

McCain,  ber  father  and  one-time  bit¬ 
ter  rival  of  former  Massachusetts 
Gov.  Mitt  Romney,  had  endorsed 
Romney  for  president  in  the  New’ 
Hampshire  Republican  primarj'. 

“The  w’hole  McCain  family  likes 
Mitt  Romney,”  Meghan  said  of  the 
man  her  father  beat  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination 


in  2008,  noting  how  handsome  the 
Romney  sons  are.  A  perspective  NBC 
got  exclusively. 

Perhaps  the  next  NBC  exclusive 
could  be  Chelsea  interv’ievving  Bill 
Clinton,  her  father,  on  what  he 
thinks  of  President  Obama’s  chances 
of  being  reelected.  However,  Chelsea 
might  not  get  that  gig.  Jenna  Bush  1 

Hager,  one  of  the  twin  daughters  of  i 

former  President  George  W.  Bush,  | 

could  argue  that  she  already  inter-  | 

v’iewed  Bill  Clinton  and  could  do  a  I 

better  journalism  job  than  his 
daughter. 

A  moment  to  digress:  The  general 
media  reaction  has  been  to  ridicule 
the  young  women  working  for  NBC. 

Don’t  blame  them.  They  didn’t  hire 
themselves.  NBC  gave  them  their 
jobs,  and  they  don’t  seem  to  care 
what  anyone  thinks  about  it. 

The  latest  First  Family  hiring 
depresses  Meg  Heckman,  Web  editor 
of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  who 
covered  the  2008  New  Hampshire 
primary  that  pitted  President  Barack 
Obama  against  Hillary  Clinton. 

“Journalism  is  not  supposed  to  be 
about  tbe  messenger,”  Heckman  said 
in  a  telephone  interview.  “It  needs  to 
be  about  the  message.  This  just  is 
another  example  of  how’  journalism 
keeps  heading  down  the  road  to 
‘celebrication.’” 

That’s  why  Heckman  believes  the  I 
First  Daughter  Television  News 
Syndrome  is  so  dangerous. 

“I  am  astounded  how  hard  it  still  is  | 
for  young  women  to  be  taken  seri-  I 

ously  in  journalism,”  she  said.  j 

“Putting  a  female  celebrity  on  the  air 
and  saying  she  is  a  journalist  simply 
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promotes  the  perception.  And  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  wrong  message  to  be 
sending  to  all  college  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.” 

The  irony,  of  course,  is  that 
Chelsea  Clinton  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  despising  journalists. 
She  routinely  turns  aside  media 
questions  and  refuses  nearly  all 
requests  for  interviews  —  claiming  it 
would  violate  her  privacy.  The  best 
example  of  this  occurred  15  years  ago 
when  Clinton  arrived  for  her  first 
semester  at  Stanford  University  with 
a  Secret  Service  detail,  totally  dis¬ 
rupting  the  campus. 

Jesse  O.xfeld,  then  a  columnist  for 
The  Stanford  Daily,  the  school  news¬ 
paper,  wTote  about  the  chaos.  The 
paper’s  editors  killed  the  column, 
noting  that  Oxfeld  had  violated  an 
edict  to  protect  Clinton’s  privacy  and 
treat  her  like  just  another  anony¬ 
mous  student. 

In  this  case,  killing  the  message 
didn’t  work.  Oxfeld  posted  his  col¬ 
umn  on  the  Internet  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  name  recognition  it 
brought  him  to  launch  a  journalism 
career,  which  included  a  stint  as 
online  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

‘“Rock  Center’  is  an  hour-long 
prime-time  entertainment  show,” 
said  Oxfeld,  a  former  media  wTiter 
for  New  York  Magazine  before 
becoming  a  theater  reviewer  for  The 
New  York  Observer,  a  Manhattan 
arts,  politics,  and  entertainment 
weekly  newspaper.  “She’s  a  famous 
name.  It’s  how  network  television 
works.” 

Chelsea  Clinton  is  a  celebrity'  play¬ 
ing  news  correspondent. 

The  New  York' Post  proved  how' 
much  of  a  celebrity  w'hen  it  reported 
that  Clinton  might  leave  the  network 
after  her  first  90-day  contract  was 
over  —  the  kind  of  hysterical  gossip¬ 
ing  that  might  accompany  a  rumor 
about  an  alleged  departure  of  Brian 
Williams. 

“I  spent  a  whole  day  on  that 
(unfounded)  rumor,”  said  Matt 
McKenna,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Clinton  family. 

Kevin  Smith,  chair  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  and  an 
instructor  at  James  Madison 
University,  sees  a  darker  side  to  the 
ongoing  political  infiltration  of  the 
networks  —  especially  the  hiring  of 


Chelsea  Clinton. 

“There  is  a  myriad  of  conflicts 
attached  to  her,”  he  said.  “She  has 
made  a  career  out  of  advocating  for 
various  social  organizations.  She  car¬ 
ries  a  lot  of  conflict  baggage.  There  is 
the  potential  for  a  lot  of  problems 
there.” 

Smith  was  especially  disturbed  to 
learn  that  Clinton  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  lAC/ 
InteractiveCorp,  an  Internet  media 
holding  company,  earning  $50,000  a 
year.  She  w'ill  receive  another 
$250,000  in  stock  benefits.  lAC  has 
major  interests  in  The  Daily  Beast, 
Newsweek,  and  Match.com.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  Newsweek  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  media  mogul  Barrv’  Diller. 

Clinton  is  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Clinton  Foundation  and  the 
Clinton  Global  Initiative,  according 
to  NBC  spokesperson  Amy 
LjTin.  Lynn  said  Clinton’s  board 
memberships  were  cleared  by  NBC’s 
lawyers  and  do  not  violate  NBC’s 
code  of  ethics.  She  also  confirmed 
that,  contraiy’  to  reports,  Clinton  is' 
not  leaving  NBC. 


When  Brian  Williams  was 
announced  as  the  anchor  of  “NBC 
Nightly  News,”  he  promised  he 
w'ould  preside  over  good-old-fash- 
ioned  journalism. 

But  his  on-air  endorsement  of  Chelsea 
Clinton’s  hiring  violates  that  pledge. 

“As  you  might  have  heard,  NBC  is 
making  an  announcement  that  we 
are  very  proud  of.  Chelsea  Clinton 
will  be  joining  NBC  News  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent ...,”  he  told  his 
audience. 

A  statement  totally  in  lockstep  with 
the  powers  that  be  at  the  network.  It 
is  one  more  step  to  network  news 
becoming  irrelevant  and  explains 
why  so  many  college  students  — 
including  the  ones  at  my  school  — 
get  their  information  from  Jon 
Stewart  on  “The  Daily  Show'.”  s 


Allan  Wolper  is  a 
professor  of  journalism 
at  Rutgers-Newark 
University. 
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BY  MARK  VRUNO 


Strengthening  the  Case  for 
96-page  Heatset  Printing 


Ultra-productive 
Goss  Sunday 
5000  presses 
play  well  in  the 
uber-^\^de  web 


space,  too 


Goss  installed  the 
world’s  first  three  96- 
page  web  presses 
starting  in  2009, 
proving  the  technical 
viability  and  compet¬ 
itive  advantages  of 
the  112-inch-wide 
web  offset  format. 


In  our  post-GRAPH 
EXPO  coverage  last 
October,  E&P 
reported  that  man- 
roland  believes  its  large, 

96-page  Lithoinan  S  heat- 
set  web-offset  press  ulti¬ 
mately  may  challenge  the 
gra\  ure  process  in  the 
United  States.  The  112- 
inch-wide  format  works 
especially  well  in  Europe, 
where  trim  sizes  are  more 
tte.xible  for  high-volume 
retail,  catalog,  magazine,  and  insert 
products,  said  Vince  Lapinski,  the 
firm’s  North  American  CEO.  (See 
“manroland  Update”  below.) 

Fellow  press-maker  Goss 
International  actually  was  first  at  the 
proverbial  table,  three  years  ago, 
with  the  world's  first  single-web,  96- 
page  press:  its  Sunday  5000  model. 

A  trio  of  these  presses  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  three  locations,  and  one 
printer  investing  in  a  second  system, 
prove  the  economic  and  competitive 
advantages  of  the  112-inch-\\ide  for¬ 
mat,  according  to  Goss. 

The  Goss  Sunday  5000 

The  first  Sunday  5000  was  installed 
by  Italian  magazine  printer  Grafiche 
Mazzucchelli  in  mid-2009.  In  early 
2010,  Impresia  Iberica,  part  of  Circle 
Printers,  installed  the  96-page  Goss 
press  model  in  Spain.  And  this 
January-,  magazine  printer  Stark 
Druck  installed  a  second  Sunday 
5000  press  in  Germany.  (Its  first 
four-unit  configuration  was  added  in 
mid-2010.)  Goss  will  supply  high¬ 
speed  pinless  combination  and  for¬ 


mer  folders  for  the  new  press  and  an 
additional  new-  former  folder  for  the 
first  installation.  Stark  Druck  also 
operates  two  Goss  Sunday  4000  48- 
page  short-grain  presses. 

"The  performance  of  our  e.xisting 
Sunday  presses,  including  the  newest 
96-page  system,  and  the  advantages 
they  allow  us  to  pro\ide  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  w  ere  the  key  factors  in  our 
decision  to  invest  in  a  second  Sunday 
5000,”  said  Reiner  Wormitt,  manag¬ 
ing  director  at  Stark  Druck.  “Goss 
International  shares  our  vision  for 
creating  new  opportunities  through 
innovativ  e,  high-pagination  presses, 
and  they  have  stood  behind  that 
vision  with  their  ability  to  execute 
and  support  these  installations.” 

Stark  Druck  has  selected  the  Goss 
Autoplate  fully  automatic  plate¬ 
changing  technologv-  and  the 
DigiRail  digital-inking  system  for  its 
Sunday  5000  presses.  Goss  also  is 
supplving  a  Contiweb  ED  paster, 
Ecoset  drv  er  and  Web  Center 
automated  workflow  and  control  sys¬ 
tem.  The  new  press  will  have  a  PCF- 
3  combination  and  PFF-3  former 


folder,  both  designed  to  run  at  up  to 
100,000  copies  per  hour  for  opti¬ 
mum  product  versatility.  Stark 
Druck  is  adding  a  Goss  PFF-3  for¬ 
mer  folder  to  its  existing  Sunday 
5000  press,  creating  two  identical 
96-page  systems. 

Pinless  former  folder  fos¬ 
ters  flexibility 

Teamed  with  the  appropriate  pinless 
folder,  the  Sunday  5000  press  system 
can  print  as  many  as  104  DIN  A4 
(letter-size)  pages  in  a  single  pass,  as 
well  as  offering  enormous  flexibility 
in  product  format  capability.  The 
Goss  PFF-3  pinless  former  folder 
produces  a  signature  with  three  open 
sides  and  a  full  range  of  tabloid, 
square  tabloid,  delta  fold,  digest,  slim 
jim,  and  magazine  products  at  up  to 
3,000  feet  per  minute  (fpm).  This 
format  versatility  makes  the  Sunday 
5000  particularly  attractive  to  news¬ 
paper  printers  looking  to  diversify 
into  more  commercial  work,  and  vice 
v’ersa.  At  current  sites,  printers  rou¬ 
tinely  use  the  multi-ribbon  capability 
to  produce  four  separate  catalogs  or 
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retail  flyers  per  impression,  at  up  to 
180,000  copies  per  hour. 

Automated  presetting,  push-button 
changeovers  and  on-the-run  adjust¬ 
ments  speed  up  makeready  and  pre¬ 
vent  unnecessary  stops,  and  paper 
savings  can  be  maximized  w'hen 
teamed  with  Goss  Ecocool  and 
Ecoset  dryers.  The  features  and  rib¬ 
bon  configuration  of  each  of  the 
PFF-3  former  folders  for  the  Sunday 
5000  presses  at  Stark  Druck  will  be 
unique  in  Europe,  allowing  the  print- 


offense,  rather  than  defense,  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  confront  economic  and 
media  challenges.  These  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  focus  on  optimizing  capacity 
rather  than  overcapacity,  and  an 
increasing  number  realize  that  the 
96-page  platform  represents  a  much- 
needed  path  to  more  cost-effective 
and  competitive  print  production. 

While  overall  demand  for  tradi¬ 
tional  commercial  web  products  may 
not  return  to  pre-2()07  levels,  Goss 
said,  the  stabilization  of  volumes,  the 


of  sections  in  l6-page  increments 
(32-  and  64-page  presses,  or 
duplexed  48-page  presses)  are  the 
most  compatible  with  page  breaks 
required  by  publishers,  advertisers, 
and  print  buyers.  Companies  operat¬ 
ing  press  systems  in  these  formats 
maximize  productivity-  by  utilizing 
the  full  web  width  for  more  than  80 
percent  of  their  jobs.  In  contrast, 
printers  operating  72-  and  80-page 
presses  run  narrower  webs  far  more 
frequently,  sacrificing  efficiency  and 


Goss  folder  ingenuity,  including  multi-ribbon  angle  bar  configurations, 
extends  the  application  range  of  Sunday  5000  presses  to  magazine, 
tabloid,  square  tabloid,  slim  jim,  digest,  and  specialty  products  in  an 
extensive  range  of  page  counts. 


Goss  Autoplate  technology  (shown),  gapless  sleeve  blankets,  DiglRail 
digital  inking,  and  the  Web  Center  workflow  automation  system  were 
among  innovations  that  served  as  “building  blocks”  for  achieving  the 
112-inch  web  width  of  the  Sunday  5000  press. 


er  to  offer  specific  products  and  verv’ 
high  copy  output  in  lovv-page-count 
magazine  format. 

Whv  high  pagination 
mates  sense 

Goss  began  discussing  the  concept  of 
a  96-page  press  w-ith  forward-think¬ 
ing  web  printers  in  2005  and  became 
the  first  supplier  to  announce  plans 
to  develop  the  mammoth  press  two 
years  later.  Skeptics  doubted  the 
technical  feasibility  of  such  a  wide 
offset  press.  Development  required 
extensive  process  knowledge  and 
practical  e.xperience  in  high-speed, 
wide-format  splicing,  lithography, 
web  handling,  drying,  folding,  and 
process  automation. 

Others  questioned  the  business 
sense,  given  the  impact  of  economic 
recession  and  the  expansion  of  alter¬ 
native  media  in  the  ensuing  years. 

“Ov  ercapacity”  is  a  label  commonly 
attached  to  the  commercial  web-off¬ 
set  industry-,  and  a  higher-pagination 
format  seemed  counterintuitive.  But 
proactive  printing  companies  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  opposite  is  true:  that 


rebound  in  some  sectors,  and  an 
expanded  application  range  reflect 
the  ongoing  viability  and  strength  of 
web-offset  printing.  This  volume  will 
be  concentrated  among  printers  who 
invest  in  technology^  that  allows  them 
to  take  significant  cost  and  waste  out 
of  the  process,  produce  a  wider  vari¬ 
ety  of  products,  manage  shorter  run 
lengths,  and  take  volume  away  from 
other  processes  such  as  sheetfed  and 
gravaire. 

112  inches:  an 
optimal  width 

The  112-inch  web  width  of  the 
Sunday  5000  allows  up  to  12  full-size 
magazine  pages  across  the  cylinder 
and  four  pages  around  the  cylinder 
in  long-grain  orientation.  (For  8-1/2 
X  11-inch  products,  this  width  allows 
as  many  as  13  pages  across.)  Goss 
research,  compiled  by-  studying  the 
job  records  of  web  printers  w  orld¬ 
wide  from  2000  to  2010,  indicates 
that  this  is  an  optimal  format  for 
double-circumference  production. 
This  data  have  confirmed  that  press 
systems  producing  an  ev-en  number 


productivity.  The  logic  and  research 
results  are  consistent  for  tabloid  pro¬ 
duction,  with  an  even  number  of 
eight-page  sections  being  optimal. 

The  efficiency-  of  the  112-inch 
width  carries  over  to  the  bindery, 
where  Sunday  5000  presses  can 
reduce  finishing  costs.  Producing  a 
single  48-page  tabloid  section  on  the 
press  utilizes  the  full  web  width  and 
allows  high-quality  finished  products 
to  be  built  in  the  bindery  with  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  sections 
and  the  fewest  number  of  bindeiy- 
stations.  (Prior  to  the  av  ailability  of 
the  96-page  press,  some  web  printers 
opted  for  duplexed  48-page  systems 
to  achiev  e  optimal  versatility  and 
efficiency.  However,  a  single-web 
press  with  the  same  capacity  offers 
the  advantages  of  fewer  printing 
units,  paper  webs,  and  crewmem¬ 
bers,  Goss  points  out.) 

Not  only  2  x  48  and 
long  rufis 

The  advantages  of  printing  96  pages 
per  impression  might  suggest  that 
the  Sunday  5000  press  is  designed 
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exclusi\  ely  for  high-pagination  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  format.  In  fact,  printers 
now  use  the  press  to  pnxiuce  maga¬ 
zine,  tabloid,  square  tabloid,  slim  Jim, 
and  digest  products  in  an  equalh  viU'- 
ied  range  of  page  counts.  Goss’  combi¬ 
nation  and  former  folding  technology 
and,  in  particular,  the  finn's  ingenuity- 
in  multi-ribbon  angle  bar  cx)nfigura- 
tions  enables  this  versatility.  Oj'K.'rators 
using  these  combination  folders  can 
di\-ide  the  112-inch  web  into  as  many 
as  four  ribbons  per  folder.  Goss  former 
folders  accommodate  up  to  10  ribbons. 
proGding  additional  page-count  and 
page-break  options.  Cantilevered  angle 
bars,  automated  pre.setting,  push-but¬ 
ton  controls,  and  on-the-run  adjust¬ 
ments  simplify-  the  process  of  manag¬ 
ing  multiple  web  leads  and  make  it  fast 
and  easy-  to  change  the  folder  configu¬ 
ration  between  jobs. 

Short-run  agility-  compounds  the  ver¬ 
satility-  and  output  capacity-  and  further 
extends  the  application  range  of  the 
Sunday  5000  press.  Automation 
enables  the  productixity-  of  the  e.xpand- 
ed  w  eb  v\-idth  to  be  achieved  w-ithout  a 
c-orresponding  increase  in  operator 
effort,  makeready-  time,  and  .start-up 
waste. 

The  Go.ss  Web  Center  and  Omnicon 
w  orkflow-  and  control  sy  stems  are  x-ital 
in  this  area  managing  presets  and 
closed-loop  sy-stems,  and  allow-ing 
many-  mechanical  adjustments  to  be 
made  from  the  touch-screen 
console.  As  a  result,  these  presses  are 
competitive  at  runs  iis  low-  as  30,000 
copies  as  w  ell  as  at  run  lengths  well 
into  the  millions  and  commonly-  associ¬ 
ated  with  gra\-ure  production. 

From  another  perspecth  e,  Goss 
automation  allow  s  a  company-  that 
moves  from  standard  48-page  web 
production  to  the  Sunday  5000  plat¬ 
form  to  double  its  productixity-  xxith  no 
increase  in  crexv  size  and  labor  require¬ 
ments. 

Goss  Automatic  Transfer  and  non¬ 
stop  edition  change  options  proxide 
additional  market-drixen  opportunities 
to  e.xcel  in  short-run,  xersioned  appli¬ 
cations.  Auto  transfer  technology- 
alloxx  s  for  continuous  foil-speed  opera¬ 
tion  xxithout  stopping  the  press  for  x  er- 
sion  or  job  changes.  Altematix  ely,  xxith 
the  non-stop  edition  change  option,  a 
press  sloxx  s  doxx-n  but  does  not  stop  for 
automated  x  ersion  changes  xxith  mini¬ 
mal  xxaste.  ® 


ON 


Goss  automation  —  including  the  Web  Center  workflow  and 
Omnicon  control  systems  —  minimize  operator  effort,  makeready 
time,  and  start-up  waste  to  make  the  96-page  Sunday  SOOO  press 
competitive  at  short  run  lengths. 


THE  SUNDAY  (R)EVOLUTION 

The  Heidelberg-Harris  (now  Goss)  Sunday  press  sleeve  blanket  was  introduced 
some  20  years  ago.  The  pivotal  moment  in  modern  web  press  development  was 
the  introduction  of  the  gapless  Sunday  web  press,  which  went  online  at  RR 
Donnelley 's  Danville,  Ky.  magazine  plant  in  1993.  Eliminating  blanket  gaps  (or 
minimizing  them  in  the  subsequent  small-gap  press  designs)  and  minimizing 
plate  cylinder  gaps  (down  to  ld6  inch)  helped  to  quell  a  major  source  of  run  dis¬ 
turbance  —  vibration/cylinder  bounce  and  the  resultant  print  variance.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  technology  eliminated  the  vibration  that  had  limited  the  width  of  two- 
and  four-around  presses  to  40  inches  and  57  inches,  respectively,  opening  the 
door  to  higher  quality  at  higher  speeds  on  wider  webs.  In  addition  to  trimming 
waste  factors  up  to  5  percent  by  minimizing  non-print  areas,  the  gapless  tech¬ 
nology  opened  the  door  to  extreme  speeds  and  to  the  extremely  wide  webs  that 
have  since  come  on  stream. 

The  original  Sunday  3000  press  pushed  web  printing  from  75,000  16-page 
impressions  (2  x  4  magazine  pages)  per  hour  to  100,000  iph  on  presses  that 
were  first  50  percent  (2  x  6)  and  then  100  percent  (2  x  8)  wider.  Sunday  4000 
press  models  provided  corresponding  advantages  in  the  four-around  format. 

Since  being  the  first  to  introduce  gapless  blankets,  Goss  has  used  its  head¬ 
start  and  unmatched  experience  to  continuously  refine  the  blanket  technology 
itself.  This  has  produced  lower  blanket  costs,  premium  performance  across  a 
wider  range  of  applications  and  substrates,  and  a  blanket  life  that  commonly 
exceeds  25  million  impressions. 

Goss  also  introduced  fully  automatic  plate  changing  in  1995.  Accumulated 
experience  from  more  than  4,700  Goss  Autoplate  printing  couples  now  working 
reliably  in  real-world  production  environments  is  evident  in  the  Sunday  5000  sys¬ 
tem.  Changing  the  plates  with  more  than  3  square  meters  of  surface  area  is  a 
fast,  accurate  and  easily  repeatable  push-button  process  for  a  single  operator. 

Goss  DigiRail  digital  inking  has  been  installed  on  well  over  5,000  printing  cou¬ 
ples  and  is  another  key  innovation  supporting  the  move  to  a  112-inch  web 
width.  The  technology  enables  faster  presetting  and  gives  operators  more  accu¬ 
rate  control,  minimizing  the  potential  complexity  of  managing  color  and  ink  densi¬ 
ty  across  the  wider  web.  The  presetting  accuracy  and  stability  even  allow  some 
jobs  to  be  run  without  color  bars. 

Splicing  and  drying  innovations  also  are  key  building  blocks  for  fhe  Sunday 
5000  platform.  With  a  7,500-kilogram  capacity,  the  Goss  Contiweb  FD  paster 
was  the  first  to  accommodate  paper  reels  up  to  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  it 
provides  automated  roll  handling,  consistent  tension  for  wide  webs,  and  average 
successful  splice  rates  exceeding  99.5  percent. 

Within  the  dryers,  integrated  chill  rolls  improve  print  quality  by  suppressing 
condensate,  while  advanced  web  guiding  improves  tension  and  minimizes  web 
breaks.  Goss  dryers  were  the  first  to  incorporate  integrated  afterburners  and  to 
recover  and  reuse  evaporated  solvents  as  fuel.  Today,  the  Ecoset  dryer  for  a 
Sunday  5000  press  requires  less  energy  and  produces  lower  emissions  than 
most  competitive  dryers  for  16-page  web  presses. 
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UPDATE 


Struggling  out  of 
bankruptcy  since 
late  November  2011 
(see  January  E&P).  man- 
roland  reportedly  contin¬ 
ues  manufacturing  at  its 
German  sites  without  any 
restrictions;  no  equipment 
orders  had  been  canceled 
as  of  press  time.  In  fact,  a 
pair  of  96-page  Lithoman 
web  presses  has  recently 
taken  up  operation,  and 
another  was  delivered  in 
early  January,  the  compa¬ 
ny  said. 

“We  now  have  parties 
seriously  interested  in  all 
three  production  sites  in 
Augsburg,  Offenbach,  and 
Plauen,  with  whom  we  are 
involved  in  ongoing  nego¬ 
tiations,”  said  auditor 
Werner  Schneider  of  the 
law  firm  Schneider,  Geiwitz 
&  Partner.  To  ensure  con¬ 
tinued  operations  and 
save  as  many  jobs  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  ultimate  aim  was 
to  sell  key  company  seg¬ 
ments  by  the  end  of  the 
current  insolvency  pro¬ 
ceedings  Jan.  31, 


/ 
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Kodak  Bankrupt,  Too? 


rhe  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  Jan. 
5  that  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is  teeter¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  filing  for  Chapter 
11  protection.  In  case  Kodak  fails  to 
secure  a  cash  infusion  by  selling  off  its  dig¬ 
ital-imaging  patents,  unidentified  sources 
within  the  company  said  discussions 
already  have  begun  with  banks  regarding 
approximately  $1  billion  in  financing  to 
keep  it  afloat  during  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings.  Less  than  a  week  after  the  WSJ 
report,  amid  reorganization  buzz,  the  firm’s 
eroded  stock  price  rose  above  50  cents  per 
share  (from  37  cents).  The  realignment 
reduces  down  from  three  to  two  business 
units  that,  according  to  a  separate  WSJ 
story,  “will  absorb  part  of  its  shrinking  film 
operations  as  well  as  new  printing  tech¬ 
nologies  on  which  the  company  is  staking 
its  turnaround.” 

But  is  it  too  little,  too  late  for  the  131- 
year-old  one-time  corporate  icon? 
“Eastman  Kodak  is  simply  a  company 
with  way  too  much  debt  and  not  enough 
profit,"  wrote  lnvestorPlace.com  editor 
Jeff  Reeves  Jan.  10. 

Meanwhile,  the  Albany  Herald  (Gray 
Publishing)  in  Georgia  became  the  100^^ 
customer  for  Kodak’s  PF-N  Non  Process 
Plates.  “We  made  the  decision  ...  based 


on  what  we  wanted  and  what 
we  expected  from  the  plates.  I 
liked  that  it  was  a  thermal  sys¬ 
tem  and,  really,  what  I  liked 
best  was  the  fact  tfrat  they  didn’t 
need  any  chemicals  at  all,”  said 
Lynn  Ridder,  operations  director 
at  the  daily  Albany  Herald.  “We 
are  pretty  cost  efficient  now.  We 
no  longer  have  to  use  film  or 
chemicals,  and  those  savings  have 
outweighed  any  additional  expenses  we 
incurred  from  choosing  thermal  plates. 
Even  better,  the  image  quality  is  really 
improved.” 

Replacing  a  conventional  pi'ate  system, 
the  Albany  Herald  installed  the  PF-N 
Plates  in  2011.  “The  plates  are  every¬ 
thing  we  thought  they  would  be.  The 
quality  is  excellent,  and  the  longevity  of 
the  plates  is  also  really  good.  They  are 
exceeding  our  expectations,”  Ridder  said. 
“When  you  make  the  transition  over  to 
new  equipment,  you  expect  to  encounter 
problems,  but  we  haven’t  had  any.” 

At  the  Albany  Herald,  the  PF-N  Plates 
are  used  on  the  Kodak  Trendsetter 
News  Platesetter,  which  is  known  for  its 
stability  and  outstanding  image  quality. 
The  setter  allows  the  newspaper  to  gen¬ 


erate  high-quality  prints  with  reliability 
job  after  job.  The  Albany  Herald  also 
relies  on  -Kodak  Prinergy  Workflow 
Systdm  and  Preps  Imposition  Software 
for  enhanced  productivity  and  improved 
automation. 

According  to  Todd  Bigger,  global  cur¬ 
rent  marketing  director  of  offset  solutions 
at  Kodak,  the  customer  base  for  PF-N 
Plates  has  grown  tremendously  as  more 
newspapers  opt  for  prepress  solutions 
that  not  only  improve  productivity  and 
image  quality,  but  also  their  environmen¬ 
tal  footprint.  “With  the  use  of  process- 
free  technology,  companies  are  able  to 
reach  higher  levels  of  both  sustainability 
and  efficiency,”  Bigger  said.  s 
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Technology  and  Operations  Conference 


Next  month  the 
AmericaEast 
Technology  and 
Operations  Conference 
returns  to  Hershey  Lodge 
to  unite  the  news  industry. 
As  newspapers  evolve  to 
face  challenges  In  the  new 
economy,  AmericaEast  has 
evolved  to  meet  those^ 
needs.  No  longer  just  a 


1  content,  the  3-around  press, 

||  cloud  computing,  QR  codes, 
f  daily  deals,  and  seven  things 
i  newspa^rs  should  do  better. 
[  The  exhibit  hail  will  feature  a 
I  wide  variety  of  suppliers  in 
production  show,  ]  the  pre-press,  commercial 

AmericaEast  features  valu-  |  print.  Ink  supply,  digital 
able  seminars,  roundtable  technology,  IT,  and  online 

discussions,  and  educa-  advertising  arenas, 

tional  sessions  that  benefit  j  Discounted  registration  Is 
professionals  involved  in  j  available  before  Feb.  17. 
every  aspect  of  the  news^'^Qroup  discounts  are  avail- 
paper  business.  j^^gfable  to  companies  registering 
Highlights  from  this  lo  or  more  people.  Visit 

year’s  program  include  ses-  America-East.com  for  more 
slons  on  user-generated  information. 
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AREVIEWOFADOBTS 
DIGITAL  PUBUSHING  SUITE 

BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 


f  you’re  a  regular  reader  of  this  magazine,  you’ve  likely 
caught  on  to  the  idea  that  we  think  newspapers  should 
embrace  tablet  publishing.  What’s  less  clear,  however,  is 
exactly  how  you  should  go  about  doing  so. 


Creating  a  tablet -optimized  ver¬ 
sion  of  your  newspaper  is  some¬ 
thing  you  absolutely  have  to  get 
right  the  first  time.  Tablet  users 
fall  into  a  demographics  sweet 
spot  for  many  advertisers;  young, 
trendsetting  professionals  with 
disposable  incomes.  As  such,  they 
are  the  demographic  that  eveiy 
for-profit  business  in  the  world 
aims  to  reach.  These  users  are 
inundated  by  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers,  book  publishers,  social  net¬ 
works,  ad  agencies,  mega-corpora- 
tions,  TV  networks,  mo\ie  studios, 
and  more,  all  competing  to  get  a 
slice  of  their  attention  span  — 
their  “eyeballs,"  as  we’ve  so  dis¬ 
turbingly  come  to  call  it.  If  at  first 
launch  your  product  isn't  smooth, 
easy  to  use,  and  chock  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  bonus  features,  don’t  expect 
to  get  a  second  chance  to  w  oo  that 
reader  back  to  your  product. 

In  order  to  put  out  a  compelling 


and  engaging  product  that  will  keep 
tablet  users  coming  back  to  your  app, 
you’ll  need  the  right  design  tools. 
There’s  no  dearth  of  companies  out 
there  devoted  to  creating  rich,  inter¬ 
active  apps.  In  this  article  we  look 
specifically  at  the  Digital  Publishing 
Suite  from  Adobe.  Adobe’s  DPS  is 
already  in  use  at  The  New  York 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times,  along 
with  magazine  publishers  Conde 
Nast  and  Bonnier. 

THE  BASICS 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  Digital 
Publishing  Suite  is  that  it  integrates 
with  InDesign  CS5.5  and  Creative 
Suite  5.5,  so  publishers  who  are 
already  using  these  Adobe  software 
packages  (or  who  are  thinking  about 
upgrading)  will  find  the  most  value 
in  DPS.  DPS  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Folio  Producer  tools  in 


InDesign  CS5.5,  so  designers  have 
the  tools  to  create  content  for  inter¬ 
active  tablet  apps  and  traditional 
newspaper  pages  in  the  same  pro¬ 
gram,  cutting  back  on  the  time  need¬ 
ed  for  training  and  integration. 

Adobe  has  made  DPS  available  in 
two  editions.  Enterprise  and 
Professional,  to  meet  the  differing 
needs  of  different-sized  publishers. 
Adobe  describes  the  Professional  edi¬ 
tion  as  an  “off  the  shelf’  offering  for 
traditional  midsize  media  compa¬ 
nies.  Enterprise  is  a  fully  customiz¬ 
able  edition  of  the  softw  are  suite, 
best-suited  to  global  publishers,  cor¬ 
porations,  and  ad  agencies.  The 
Enterprise  edition  has  a  lot  more 
bells  and  whistles,  but,  as  with  most 
products  that  offer  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles,  it’ll  cost  you.  The  Professional 
edition  starts  at  S495,  but  the  Adobe 
website  doesn’t  even  list  a  base  price 
for  Enterprise;  just  an  option  to 
“request  a  consultation.”  (See  sidebar 
for  a  comparison  of  the  tw  o  edi¬ 
tions.) 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature, 
available  in  both  editions,  is  the 
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Adobe  DPS  is  a  plug-in  that  works  with 
InDesign  CSS 


built-in  anahtics  report  and  integra¬ 
tion  with  the  Adobe  Online  Marketing 
Suite.  Publishers  can  use  these  tools  to 
track  what  happens  to  their  content 
after  distribution.  Use  these  tools  to 
understand  which  interacti\it>’  tools 
resonate  most  with  your  audience  and 
identify  the  most  engaging  ad  formats 
to  establish  a  premium  pricing  model 
for  those  placements. 

Adobe  also  touts  its  easy  subscription 
payment  options  for  publishers  looking 
to  monetize  their  content.  DPS  users 
can  offer  their  publication  in  the  Apple 
App  Store,  Android  Market,  and 
BlackBeny’  App  World,  with  options  for 
single-issue,  multi-issue,  and  subscrip¬ 
tion.  DPS  is  also  compatible  with  the 
Amazon  Kindle  Fire. 

INACTION 

If  you  really  want  to  see  Adobe  DPS  in 
action,  download  an  issue  of  one  of 
Conde  Nast’s  titles.  When  it  comes  to 
publishing  content  on  tablets,  maga¬ 
zines  are  running  circles  around  new's- 
papers  —  with  video,  photo  galleries, 
audio  files,  in-app  navigation, 
panoramic  view,  pinch-and-zooms, 
and  integrated  e-commerce.  So,  take  a 
cue  from  the  big  guys,  and  adapt  it  to 
your  own  needs  and  budget. 

As  someone  who  always  seems  to 
need  more  hours  in  the  day,  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  option  to  have  lengthier  stories 
read  aloud  to  me.  The  New  Yorker 
does  this  verv’  well  within  its  app  for 
the  Kindle  Fire.  I  listened  to  Sam 
Lipsvte  read  aloud  his  work  of  fiction 
The  Climber  Room,”  while  prepping 
my  rosemary’  chicken  for  dinner  one 
evening  —  a  key  timeslot  that  newspa¬ 
pers  w’ould  be  wise  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  when  developing  their  own 
apps.  Research  from  comScore  has 
shovv-n  that  tablet  usage  spikes  during 
after-work  hours,  providing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deliver  longer  reads  and  in- 
depth  reporting  that  goes  beyond  the 
day’s  headlines. 

Women’s  titles  such  as  Self  and 
Glamour  do  an  especially  good  job  of 
utilizing  integrated  e-commerce  capa- 
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The  Digital  Content  Bundier  utility  In  Content  Bundler,  import  vertical  and  horizontal 

allows  publishers  to  add  metadata  InDesign  CSS  layouts,  then  export  them  into  a  new 

such  as  article  title,  description,  issue  “.issue”  format, 
number,  etc. 


bilities.  These  magazines  often  feature 
product  reviews  and  editors’  picks  in 
the  front  of  the  book,  and  now  they 
can  link  readers  directly  to  the  sites  to 
purchase  those  products  without 
directing  them  away  from  the  app. 
Newspaper  apps  could  include  this 
function  in  classifieds  and  advertising 
pages  as  a  way  of  deliv  ering  added 
value  to  clients  that  buy  in  to  the  app. 

When  I  was  browsing  through  apps 
doing  my  research  for  this  piece,  the 
one  thing  I  got  excited  about  over  and 
over  again  was  video.  I  opened  every- 
single  video  I  came  across.  Maybe  it 
was  a  case  of  new  app  excitement,  but 
I  think  video  is  the  top  feature  that 
sets  tablet  publications  apart  from  the 
printed  masses.  So  if  your  newspaper’s 
app  doesn’t  include  video,  it  doesn’t 
take  full  advantage  of  the  tablet’s 
capabilities.  Even  goofy-  behind-the- 
scenes  videos  (see  Wired s  “Most 
Dangerous  Object  in  the  Office”) 
instilled  a  sense  of  value  in  the  cover 
price  paid  for  the  issue. 
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Once  your  app  is  created,  view  page- 
by-page  performance  analytics  to  help 
enhance  your  product. 


The  bottom  line  is  that  you  won’t 
convince  your  readers  to  pay  for  your 
digital  content  if  you  don’t  make  it 
worth  their  while.  WTien  building  your 
app,  respect  for  the  readers’  time  and 
money  will  go  a  long  w  ay  in  producing 
an  engaging  product.  Do  your  research, 
use  the  tools  available,  stick  your  neck 
out  a  little,  and  get  it  right.  i 


Enterprise  vs.  Professional 

Which  edition  is  right  for  your  business? 


FEATURES 

ENTERPRISE 

PROFESSIONAL 

Distribute  interactive  digital  publications. 

Deliver  digital  publications  without  file 
size  restrictions. 

Create  branded  applications  (Android™.  iOS, 
and  QNX). 

Monetize  through  app  store  payment  systems  - 
single-issue,  multi-issue,  and  subscriptions 
(Apple  App  store.  Android  Market.  BlackBerry  App  World). 

Access  prebuilt  analytic  reports  through  Adobe 

DPS  dashboard. 

Integrate  with  Adobe  Online  Marketing  Suite 
(Adobe  SiteCatalyst " ),  powered  by  Omniture " . 

'  Jd 

KiDllli 

Create  in-house  applications  for  private  distribution. 

;  ' 

[-■  I*  .'>*■ 

@ 

Integrate  with  dynamic  rich  media  ad  platforms. 
(Medialets  account  purchased  separately.) 

@ 

Customize  Content  Viewer  user  interface. 

@ 

Drive  merchandising  and  promotion  of  content 
through  a  customizable  HTML  store. 

@ 

Increase  digital  downloads  through  integration 
with  leading  print  subscription  fulfillment  plat¬ 
forms  via  direct  entitlement 

@ 

Get  high-volume  discounts. 

@ 
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REVENUE 

2012: 

The  Newspaper  as 
Entrepreneur 

CHANGING  TO  SURVIVE  AND  CREATE 
NEW  REVENUE  STREAMS 

BY  ELLEN  STERLING  ' 

t  was  just  a  short  while  ago  that 
print  publications  were  writing 
their  own  obituaries,  seemingly 
giving  up  the  fight  for  audiences 
and  advertiser^  in  the  onset  of  the 
digital  age.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 

In  2012,  print  organizations  are  finding  new  ways  to  retain  and 
grow  audiences  and  advertising.  By  thinking  creatively,  print 
organizations  are  finding  ways  to  take  on  digital  media  and  level 
the  placing  field. 

Now,  companies  like  The  New  York  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  are  offering  classes  and  lectures  for  the  public.  The  Los 
Angeles  paper  has  a  huge  book  fair  and  gives  out  annual  book 
awards.  They  and  many  other  newspapers  create  and  sponsor 
events  and  merchandise.  The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  has  for 
many  years  sold  photos  and  front-page  reprints.  They  have  a  wine 
club  (njtwineclub.com),  as  does  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(wsjwine.com),  through  which  individuals  can  buy  wines  at  differ¬ 
ent  price  points.  New'spaper  groups  are  joining  together  in  adver¬ 
tising  ventures  (quadrantone.com)  and  in  any  other  way  that  will 
help  in  this  changing  environment. 

In  short,  in  the  quest  to  survive  and  thrive,  newspapers  are  turn¬ 
ing  very  entrepreneurial.  . 
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NIGHTS  ON  THE  TOWN 

Last  ntonth,  the  iVeu  York  Times 
annoiineed  a  travel  program  ealled 
“7’iiiies  Journeys"  whieh,  aeeording  to  a 
press  release,  “will  engage  partieipants  in 
eonversation  and  thought-provoking 
analysis  on  an  expedition  of  seminars  cov¬ 
ering  current  events,  film,  science,  mnsie, 
and  teehnologj.”  Film  critic  A.O.  Scott 
will  be  among  7  lines  stafleps  on  the  jour¬ 
ney. 

'I'he  7 lines  also  hosts  “Arts  &  Leisure” 
weekends  thronghont  the  year,  'fhis  gives 
people  the  opportunity  to  hear  public  fig¬ 
ures  they  might  otherwise  not  have  an 
opportunitv-  to  hear.  January’s  roster 
included  composer  Philip  Glass;  actors 
Carey  Mulligan,  Juliana  Margulies,  Josh 
Charles,  and  Alan  Rickman;  designer 
Simon  Doonan;  and  writer  Robert  King 
from  the  IW  show  “The  Good  Wife.” 
Considering  what  entertainment  costs 
these  days  (especially  New  York  theater) 
the  ticket  price  is  moderate  —  $.30. 

As  the  New  York  Times  draws  on  the 
city’s  theater  and  arts  communities  to  give 
the  public  access  to  these  events,  so  does 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  take  achantage  of 
its  location  in  the  movie-making  capital. 
The  L.A.  Times  special  section  “'fhe 
Kn\  elope,”  devoted  to  Hollywood  awards 
show  s,  sponsors  a  free  screening  series 
w  here,  after  the  film,  the  actors  and  film¬ 
makers  are  interviewed. 

On  its  Events  page,  the  paper  says,  “The 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  brought  readers 
the  information  they  need  to  make  their 
lives  more  productive  and  enjoyatble.  As 
an  extension  of  that  mission,  we  produce 
an  annual  series  of  public  events.” 

'foward  this  end,  the  paper  also  hosts  a 
travel  show,  book  fair  and  hook  prizes, 
and,  this  year,  will  host  its  'I’hird  Annual 
Directors  Roundtable,  featuring  (ieorge 
Clooney,  Stephen  Daldry,  Michel 
Ha/anavicius,  Alexamler  Payne,  and 
Martin  Scorsese. 

In  June,  the  /iiiie.s will  host  “A  Night  of 
Music  +  Fashion”  and  “Hero  Complex,’’  a* 
film  festival  for  sci-fi  and  fantasy  film 
fans.  Some  of  these  events  benefit  local 
nonprofits. 


BEYOND  ADVERTISING 

In  August  2008,  still  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  seeing 
how  print  organizations  wl;re  feeling 
great  pressure  from  both  digital  media 
and  a  broken  economy,  blogger  Albert 
Sun  posted  a  list  of  “nine  ways  that  news¬ 
papers  can  make  money  that  aren’t  adver¬ 
tising.”  rhese  included  merchandising, 
consulting,  localization  of  nevvs,  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

Sun’s  2008  post  has  proven  to  be  pre¬ 
scient.  'I’oday,  there  is  merchandising, 
consulting,  hyperlocal  news,  and 
enhanced  customer  service  at  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

For  example,  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 

Paul  region,  the  Star  Tribune  Co.  (startri- 
bunecompany.com)  is  using  its  carrier 
force  to  create  new  products  and  revenue 
opportunities.  In  that,  they  say,  they’re 
■^ahead  of  the  curve. 
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PAUL  KASBOHM 

Sfar  Tribune’s  vice  president  ^ 
of  advertising  sales 

In  short, 
taking  this 
product 
outside  of  the 
mailbox  is 
making  it 
more 

affordable  to 
more  people; 
there  are 
more 


advertisers 
jiunping  on  it 
who  couldn’t 
afford  it 
before.  The 
savings  are 
significant.” 


Owning  the  distribution 

Paul  Kasbohm,  Star  Tribune’s  vice 
president  of  advertising  sales,  said 
that  ideas  for  new  approaches  to 
their  products  come  from  through¬ 
out  the  organization.  “Givang  people 
a  voice  is  key.  We  guarantee  every¬ 
thing  will  be  heard,  if  not  necessarily 
acted  upon,”  he  said. 

For  some  time,  newspapers,  in 
addition  to  reaching  their  subscriber 
base,  have  been  reaching  out  to  the 
wider  community  to  deliver  an 
advertiser’s  message. 

“Here’s  what’s  different  now  at  the 
Star  Tribune,”  Kasbohm  said.  “These 
advertising  products  are  traditionally 
delivered  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  and  that’s  increasingly  cost- 
prohibitive.  Preprinted  inserts  are 
just  too  darn  e.xpensive  to  deliver 
through  the  USPS.  There  are  verified 
delivery  companies  w'e  could  use,  but 
what  w'e  did  here  was  to  use  our  owm 
carrier  force  that  has  been  delivering 
our  product,  along  with  the  New 
York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  very  accurately.  So,  we’re 
going  to  use  our  cirrier  force.” 

Kasbohm  doesn’t  have  any  love 
lost  for  the  postal  service  and  focus¬ 
es  more  on  the  benefits  realized  by 
his  ow'n  employees  and  clients.  “It’s 
a  win  for  the  carriers  because  they 
get  more  money,”  he  said,  “and  for 
us,  because  we  save  costs  we  can 
pass  on  to  our  advertisers  and, 
most  important,  w'e  can  use  and 
benefit  from  the  carrier  force’s 
experience  and  accuracy.” 

With  this  new  approach  to  deliv¬ 
ery,  Kasbohm  said,  “We’re  going  to 
make  some  changes  to  our  non¬ 
subscriber  products.  Until  now', 
they  were  in  the  form  of  tabs  that 
w'ere  mailed.  Now',  they  will  be 
repackaged.  The  broadsheet  jacket 
will  be  four  pages  and  will  have  50 
percent  news  content.  It  will  be 
branded  on  the  banner  head  as 
Twin  Cities  Values,  an  edition  of 
the  Star  Tribune. 


“There  w'ill  be  a  three-phase  rollout 
in  March.  By  mid-April  we  w'ill  be 
fully  distributing  our  new  product. 
We’ll  do  protected  porch  deliver)' 
and  install  tubes  where  we  can.” 


Perhaps  most  importantly,  taking 
over  deliver)’  will  enable  more  adver¬ 
tisers  to  participate  due  to  the  lower 
rates  realized  through  cost  savings. 
“In  short,  taking  this  product  outside 
of  the  mailbox  is  making  it  more 
affordable  to  more  people,”  Kasbohm 
said.  “There  are  more  advertisers 
jumping  on  it  who  couldn’t  afford  it 
before.  The  savings  are  significant.” 


A  memoir  by  Rick  Rae,  spanning  his  44-year 
career  in  newspaper  publishing,  about  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  business,  butting 
heads  with  unions,  celebrities,  lawsuits, 
advertising  sales  techniques,  competitive 
marketing,  and  many  other  tales  compiled 
from  his  experience  with  more  than  fifty 
newspapers.  A  fascinating  story  for  anyone 
involved  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

AVAILABLE  FROM 

bookstore.authorhouse.com 
Amazon.com  BarnesandNoble.com 

ISBN:  978-1 -4678-3507-7  (softcover) 
ISBN:  978- 1  -4678-3508-4  (hardcover) 
ISBN:  978-1 -4678-3509-1  (eBook) 
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RAY  FAUST 

Star  Tributte  vice  president  of 
sales  and  emerging  media 

As  technology 
changes,  user 
expectations 
change.  It’s 
different  today 
than  it  was.  Tm 
not  going  to 
read  a  story, 
then  tune  in  on 
TV  at  6  p.m.  or 
10  p.m.  to  see 
it.  Today, 
people  want  to 
see  a  video  illus¬ 
trating  the 
story,  and  they 
want  to  be  able 
to  see  it 
immediate^.” 


The  Newspaper 
AS  Entrepreneur 


ONLINE  INITIATIVES 

One  other  area  to  which  the  Star 
Tribune  is  devoting  extensive 
resources  is  its  online  presence.  Ray 
Faust,  vice  president  of  sales  and 
emerging  media,  said  that  technologj' 
today  gives  them  “the  ability  to  target 
specific  audiences.  We’re  able  to  not 
only  report  to  advertisers  on  the 
basics,  like  impressions  and  click¬ 
throughs,  but  can  also  report  on  scroll 
throughs  and  on  how  much  time 
someone  spends  on  the  ad.” 

The  company’s  digital  presence  is 
felt  on  eveiy  available  platform: 
mobile,  tablet,  email,  and  video.  Faust 
said,  “We’re  in  a  two-paper  market 
but  with  digital,  we’re  fortunate  to 
pretrt’  much  own  the  state.” 

He  added  that,  “As  technolog}' 
changes,  user  expectations  change.  It’s 
different  today  than  it  was.  I’m  not 
going  to  read  a  story,  then  tune  in  on 
TV^  at  6  p.m.  or  10  p.m.  to  see  it. 
Today,  people  want  to  see  a  Hdeo 
illustrating  the  stoiy,  and  they  want  to 
be  able  to  see  it  immediately.” 

Before  site  visitors  see  a  \ideo,  they 
see  an  interstitial  video  that,  based  on 
their  user  history,  is  targeted  to  their 
demographic.  These  are  15-  or  30-sec¬ 
ond  \ideos  that  play  as  soon  as  users 
click  on  the  video  they  wish  to  see. 

“'fhe  technologv'  we  have  now,” 
Faust  said,  “allows  advertisers  to  tar¬ 
get  a  certain  user.  Now  we  can  be 
more  strategic.  Radio  drive  time  and 
TV’  prime  time  are  not  factors  with  us. 
The  whole  broadcast  notion  of  ratings 
and  costs  isn’t  a  factor.  It’s  less  about 
dajpart.  If  a  user  is  reading  a  story 
and  clicks  elsewhere  on  the  site,  that 
user  will  get  the  Hdeo  ad  that  is 
appropriate  for  him  or  her.” 
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about 

transitioning 
into  a  new 
world. 
Instead  of 


panic,  today 
there’s 
concern 
about  the 
best  \yay  to 
go  about 
doing  what 
needs  to  be 
done.” 


BE  THE  TEACHER 

One  of  the  larger  publishing 
companies  in  the  countr}’  today 
is  GateHouse  Media,  Inc. 
GateHouse  owns  79  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  total  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  657,000, 
257  weekly  newspapers  (pub¬ 
lished  up  to  three  times  per 
week)  with  total  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  493,000, 
and  total  free  circulation  of 
approximately  694,000,  as  well 
as  95  shoppers  (generally  adver¬ 
tising-only  publications)  with 
total  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1.5  million,  more  than 
405  locally  focused  websites, 
w  hich  puts  their  franchises  on 
the  Internet,  and  yellow  page 
directories  that  ser\'e  approxi¬ 
mately  1.2  million  people. 

David  P.  Arkin,  GateHouse 
vice  president  of  content  and 
audience,  manages  a  staff  that, 
he  said,  “crafts  content  develop¬ 
ment  strategv'  —  Facebook  and 
videos,  for  example,  smd  such 
practices  as  the  number  of 
updates  papers  should  do  everv' 
day,  the  number  of  videos  to 
post.  We  work  on  content  man¬ 
agement  with  content  partners 
like  the  AP.” 

Arkin  relies  heavily.on  the 
people  who  work  in 
GateHouse  s  properties.  “We  trv' 
our  best  to  engage  as  many  of 
our  editors  in  the  process  as  we 
can,”  he  said.  “We  have  to  put 
together  programs  that  are 
doable  and  within  our 
resources.” 

Engaging  staff  is  of  critical 
importance  to  GateHouse.  The 
company  has  an  “Inner  Circle” 
that  evaluates  and  recognizes 
excellence  in  its  papers 
(ghnevvsroom.com/blogs/inner- 
circle).  There  is  also  a  blog 
(ghnevvsroom.com/blogs/gate- 
house-news-insider)  to  keep 
newsrooms  informed,  and  the 
company  publishes  what  Arkin 
described  as  “a  huge  handbook 
that  we  have  built  for  our  news¬ 
rooms,  and  there’s  another  deal¬ 
ing  only  with  new  initiatives.” 

GateHouse’s  niche  publications 
are  designed  for  each  paper  that 
distributes  them.  So,  for  example, 
the  Bretist  Cancer  Awareness 


publication  carries  stories  of 
breast  cancer  survivors  and 
appropriate  advertising  from 
eveiy  kx;ale  where  it  is  di.strib- 
uted.  In  addition  to  that  one,  the 
six  other  niche  publications 
include  a  bridal  book  in  January, 
a  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 
publication,  and  a  salute  to  nurs¬ 
es.  These  contain  what  Arkin 
described  as  “evergreen  content.” 

GateHouse  reaches  out  to  the 
community  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Arkin  points  to  the  Rockford 
Register-Star  \n  Illinois  as  an 
example.  “We  offer  social  media 
classes  for  residents  and  busi¬ 
ness  owners  about  how  to  use 
Facebook,  how  to  set  up  an 
account,  involve  others  in  it, 
and  how  to  monetize  the 
account.” 

Each  day  at  4  p.m.,  Arkin  said, 
“we  post  a  column  online  about 
what  to  watch  on  TV  that  night. 

“And,  we  can  react  to  news 
v'ery  quickly.  We  have  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  Joplin,  Mo.,”  he  said. 
“When  the  tornadoes  struck  last 
year,  we  immediately  created  a 
website  for  each  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers  with  information  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  portal  readers  could  use 
to  give  to  the  people  in  Joplin.” 

Coupons  have  become  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  engaging  readers  and  driv¬ 
ing  business  to  advertisers.  “We 
also  have  a  coupon  initiative,” 
Arkin  said.  “Eveiy  Sunday  the 
skv  box  on  the  front  page  of  our 
papers  has  the  amount  of  savings 
with  that  day’s  coupons.” 

Looking  back  on  what  he  wrote 
in  2008,  Albert  Sun,  who  is  now- 
working  in  the  digital  field  at  the 
New  York  Times,  recalled,  “WTien 
I  wrote  that,  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  was  all  about  .surviving.  Now, 
it’s  about  transitioning  into  a  new 
world.  In.stead  of  panic,  today 
there’s  concern  about  the  be.st 
way  to  go  about  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done.”  jl 


Ellen  Sterling  is  an  award-win¬ 
ning  joumalist.  A  New  Yorker, 
she's  now  living  in  Las  VegiLs, 
whtje  she  blogs  on  the 
Hufhngton  Post,  re\iews  shows 
and  mo\ies,  and  tfeelances.  Reach 
her  at  creativeink^ me.coin. 
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BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 


A 


s  traditional 


channels  for 


newspapers 

collapse, 


publishers  are  seeking  new 
and  innovative  wavs  to 


ring  series  on  niche  pub¬ 
lishing  looks  at  e-books  as 
a  means  of  bolstering  the 
bottom  line. 

In  late  December,  Amazon 
announced  that  2011  was  the 
Kindle  family’s  most  successful 
holiday  season  ever.  More  than  4 
million  Kindle  devices  were  sold 
in  December,  and  gifting  of  e- 
books  was  up  175  percent  com¬ 
pared  to  December  2010.  Couple 
those  statistics  with  the  iPad’s 
continually  impressive  sales  num¬ 
bers  and  the  growing  market 
share  of  other  Android-powered 
tablets,  and  there’s  clearly  a  mas¬ 
sive  opportunitv'  for  e-books  to 
reshape  the  publishing  industiy. 


'X 


Publishers 
seek  to 
capitalize  on 

e-books 


make  a  profit  without 
expending  a  lot  of 
resources.  Finding  the 
appropriate  niche  is  the  key 
to  survival,  and  newspapers 
that  recognize  this  are  dip¬ 
ping  their  hands  into  every  ¬ 
thing  from  cookbooks  to 
bridal  guides.  This  first 
installment  in  our  recur- 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  E-BOOK 

Amazon  announced  in  May  2011  that 
it’s  now  selling  more  e-books  than 
print  editions,  just  four  years  after 
launching  the  Kindle.  Amazon  stated 
in  a  release  that  2011  was  the  fastest 
year-over-year  growth  rate  for  its  U.S. 
book  sales  in  more  than  a  decade, 
including  both  e-books  and  print. 

Amazon  said  its  Kindle  Store  has 
close  to  1  million  e-books  available  in 
multiple  languages.  In  a  report 
released  in  December  2011,  research 
firm  Juniper  Research  predicted  that 
mobile  e-book  sales  will  reach  rough¬ 
ly  $9.7  billion  by  2016,  up  from  $3.2 
billion  in  2011.  The  company  attrib¬ 
utes  this  jump  to  the  increasing  avail- 
abilit)’  and  popularity  of  e-reader 
de\ices.  and  the  rise  of  brand  book¬ 
store  apps  such  as  Apple’s  iBookstore 
and  Amazon’s  Kindle  Store. 

NEWSPAPERS  SIGN  ON 

The  Boston 
Globe  \iew's  e- 
books  as  one 
piece  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  publish¬ 
ing  future.  “We’re 
always  looking 
for  opportunities 
for  long-form 
journalism,”  said  Janice  Page,  the 
Globe's  book  development  editor.  The 
Globe  has  published  paper  books  for 
many  years,  including  e-book  com¬ 
panions.  With  the  popularity  of  e- 
books  increasing.  Page  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  ready  to  place  a  sharper 
emphasis  on  e-book  publishing. 

Several  newspapers  are  dabbling 
with  e-books  as  w’ell,  including  The 
New  York  Times,  The  Washington 
Post,  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“As  a  content  company,  we  are 
enthusiastic  about  harnessing  new 
mediums  and  business  models  that 
expand  the  reach  of  our  unique  stor\'- 
telling,”  Los  Angeles  Times  president 
Kathy  Thomson  said  in  a  release. 

The  immediacy  of  e-book  publishing 
allows  us  to  easily  adapt  Times  cover¬ 
age  to  a  convenient  reader  experience 
that’s  being  heaxily  embraced.” 

A  handful  of  other  new’s  organiza¬ 
tions  have  released  e-books,  including 


The  New  Yorker,  ABC  New's,  Politico, 
Vanity  Fair,  The  Huffington  Post,  and 
Time.  Topics  have  ranged  from  crime 
and  justice  to  celebrities  and  entertain¬ 
ment;  terrorism  and  foreign  polic>'  to 
business  and  economy;  politics  and 
government  to  history'  and  culture. 

WHY  E-BOOKS? 

E-books  have  the  potential  to  be  a 
legitimate  money-maker  in  the 
ftiture,  as  more  and  more  readers 
embrace  digital  options.  Newspapers 
have  a  built-in  advantage  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  because  they  have  an  abundance 
of  content  available.  “It’s  not  a  high 
cost  to  put  out  e-books,  so  it  makes 
sense  for  us,”  Page  said. 

Final  e-book  prices  to  the  consumer 
vary’  depending  on  several  factors, 
such  as  length,  exclusivity,  and  the 
amount  of  bonus  material  and  multi- 
media.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  priced 
its  first  e-book  at  $0.99.  Multimedia- 
rich  e-books  produced  by  ABC  News 
on  the  Amanda  Knox  trial  and  the 
British  royal  wedding  w'ere  $9.99. 
Many  news  organizations  have  priced 
their  e-books  at  less  than  $5. 

One  of  the  benefits  to  e-book  pub¬ 
lishing  is  the  short  production  cycle 
available  to  publishers.  While  a  print¬ 
ed  book  can  take  a  year  or  more  to  be 
ready  for  distribution,  e-books  can  be 
sold  to  the  public  in  a  matter  of  days 
from  initial  conception. 


Janice  Page 
Boston  Globe  book 
development  editor 


CHOOSING  A  TOPIC 

New's  organizations  seeking  to 
enter  the  e-book  market  can  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  vast  amount  of  con¬ 
tent  they  already  have  available, 
especially  current  events. 
Discovering  w'hat  content  is  of 
interest  to  readers  is  a  xatal  aspect 
to  the  success  of  an  e-book. 
Focusing  on  what  t\pe  of  content 
your  new'spaper  does  best  is  a 
smart  move,  and  for  many  news¬ 
papers,  crime  and  investigative 
pieces  are  a  good  place  to  start. 


The  Boston  Globe's  first  solo  e- 
book  venture  w'as  actually  a 
three-part  series.  The  newspaper 
published  a  trio  of  e-books  on 
longtime  FBI  fugitive  gangster 
Whitey  Bulger  —  “Whitey’s  Fall,” 
“The  Bulger  Mystique,”  and 
“Whitey  and  the  FBI”  —  just 
seven  days  after  he  was  captured 
in  June  2011. 

Staff  and 
administration 
at  the  Globe 
had  know'n  for 
some  time  that 
they  wanted  to 
do  an  e-book- 
only  topic  but 
didn’t  Imow 
where  to  start.  Because  Bulger  had 
been  a  captivating  topic  for  its  audi¬ 
ence  for  many  years,  the  Globe 
“jumped  on ’t  when  Whitey  w'as 
captured,”  said  Jeff  Moriarty,  vice 
president  of  digital  products.  “We 
had  a  quick  conversation  with  editor 
Marty  Baron  and  got  some  context, 
then  did  a  little  editing  here  and 
there  from  archived  material.  The 
next  day  the  preface  was  written 
and  the  entire  thing  formatted,  and 
in  a  w'eek  it  was  being  sold,”  he  said. 


Jeff  Moriarty 
Boston  Globe  vice  president 
of  digital  products 
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Page  admitted  the  Globe  is  “experi¬ 
menting”  with  topics  it  thinks  will  be 
popular  with  e-book  readers  —  the 
only  way  to  know  is  to  tiy\  “This  is  a 
new  universe  for  everyone,  and  we 
don’t  know  w  hat  will  inspire  people 
to  buy  e-books.  What  we  did  know 
w  as  that  our  audience  had  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Bulger  stoiy’.  We  had 
decades  of  reporting,  so  it  made 
sense  for  us  to  package  it  somehow," 
she  said. 

NO  UMITS 

The  Los  Angeles 
Times  made  its  e- 
book  debut  in  mid- 
November  2011  with 
the  release  of  “A 
Nightmare  Made 
Real”  by  staff  WTiter 
Christopher  Goffard. 

Goffard’s  account  of 

\iolent  criminal  acts  committed  by 

Las  Vegas  banker  Louis  Gonzalez  III, 


What’s  the  best 
revenue-generating 
topic  for  a  newspaper  to 
turn  into  an  e-book? 

44.4% 

Crime 

25.9% 

Celebrities/Entertainment 

22.2% 

Natural  Disasters 

7.4% 

Politics 

Source:  ESP  Reader  Poll  11/21/11 


which  put  the  man  in  prison  for  life, 
was  one  of  the  Times’  most-read  sto¬ 
ries  last  year. 

By  bujing  the  e-book,  readers  will 
also  have  access  to  new'  features  they 
haven’t  seen  before,  even  if  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  case  closely.  For  example, 
“Nightmare”  readers  can  expect  new 
material,  including  detailed  portraits 
of  key  players  in  the  case,  and  a 
deeper  look  at  the  alleged  suicide 
note  that  emerged  at  a  pivotal 
moment  in  the  case,  said  Nanc\’ 
Sullivan,  Times’  vice  president  of 
communications.  Goffard  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  account  of  how  the  stoiy 
began  through,  an  unlikely  tip  and 
grew  into  a  narrative. 

The  Times  may  release  up  to  10  e- 
books  this  year  as  part  of  a  wave  of 
different  topics  the  newspaper  is 
eager  to  tiy'  out.  Future  ideas  include 
everything  from  recipe  compilations, 
photo-driven  narratives,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  cov'erage,  and  topical 
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e-singles,  as  well  as  short-  and  long- 
form  stories,  Sullivan  said. 

“E-books  offer  an  e.xciting  opportunit}’ 
to  take  the  Times'  world-class  journal¬ 
ism  and  present  it  as  a  different  reading 
experience,”  former  editor  Russ  Stanton 
said  in  a  release.  “Be  it  an  overview  of  a 
significant  news  event,  a  collection  of 
Steve  Lopez  columns,  or  a  dip  into  our 
rich  archives,  we’re  e.xcited  to  release 
titles  that  span  our  areas  of  e.xpertise 
and  can  be  easily  and  conveniently 
accessed.” 

DISCOVERY  AND 
MONETIZATION 

Of  course,  having  the  content  and 
publishing  the  e-book  are  not  enough 
to  make  the  whole  venture  worth  the 
expenditure.  In  a  company  blog  post. 
Dan  Tonkerv',  president  of  Content 
Strategies,  Inc.,  vvTOte  that  discoverv' 
and  monetization  are  the  two  greatest 
challenges  publishers  face  in  the  e- 
book  arena. 

In  t(xlav’s  competitive  market,  a  i 

steady  supply  of  high-qualitv-  content  ! 
and  a  rapidly  expanding  e-reader  user 
base  aren’t  enough  to  guarantee  success.  ! 
More  than  ever,  content  needs  to  be  dis-  j 
coverable.  At  the  annual  Book  E.xpo  in  | 
New  York  Citv'  last  summer,  Tonkeiy 
said  discoverv-  was  a  main  issue  of  con¬ 
cern.  “Publishers  are  woixied  consumers 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  find  newly 
published  books,  as  the  traditional  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  channels  are  not  as  use¬ 
ful  in  the  distal  age,"  he  said. 

Several  start-up  companies  are 
working  to  solve  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
cover}-  by  creating  tools  for  publishers 
to  suggest  content  to  readers,  rather 
than  relv-ing  on  the  reader  to  stumble 
across  something  she  finds  interest¬ 
ing.  Such  tools  would  know  the  read¬ 
er’s  particular  tastes  and  be  able  to 
make  recommendations  for  future 
reads  based  on  those  tastes. 

BookTour,  an  online  directory-  of 
authors  funded  by  Amazon,  is  cur¬ 
rently  developing  software  to  help 
publishers  tackle  book  promotion. 

Other  start-ups  such  as  Goodreads 
and  BookGlutton  are  focusing  on 
engineering  or  social  media-like  expe¬ 
riences  to  help  users  discover  new 
books  to  read. 

Opinions  v-arv-  regarding  the  best 


way  to  monetize  e-books.  Tonkeiy- 
suggests  publishers  work  out  a  pricing 
strategy  that  vv-ill  enable  a  user  to  buy 
the  full  book,  a  chapter,  a  paragraph, 
a  chart,  a  photograph,  or  any  other 
unit  that  can  be  supported.  “We  need 
the  systems  in  place  to  allow  users  to 
acquire  information  in  any  number  of 
units  or  subunits,”  he  said. 

TECH  SOLUTIONS 

Not  all  newspapers  have  the  time, 
staff,  or  resources  to  successfully 
churn  out  an  e-book  on  the  first  trv-. 
With  the  exception  of  technologv  - 
driven  organizations,  most  publishers 
will  turn  to  third-party  vendors  for 
their  digital  publishing  solutions. 


“PUBLISHERS  ARE 
WORRIED  CONSUMERS 
ARE  NOT  GOING  TO  BE 
ABLE  TO  FIND  NEWLY 
PUBLISHED  BOOKS,  AS 
THE  TRADITIONAL 
MARKETING  AND  SALES 
CHANNELS  ARE  NOT 
AS  USEFUL  IN  THE 
DIGITAL  AGE” 

when  selecting  a  company  to  assist 
with  e-book  production,  look  for  high- 
quality,  cost-effective  deliver}-  to  a 
number  of  different  e-reader  devices, 
smartphones,  and  tablets,  Tonkeiy- 
said.  “The  company  not  only  has  to 
help  prepare  the  content  for  the 
appropriate  e-reader  format,  it  must 
also  assist  with  the  distribution  to 
Amazon,  Apple,  Barnes  &  Noble, 
Kobo,  Sony,  and  others.” 

Data  Conversion 
Laborator}-,  a 
provider  of  digital 
publishing  servic¬ 
es,  released  a  sur¬ 
vey  in  December 
2011  drawn  from 
a  cross  section  of 
the  publishing 
industry-.  DCL  president  Mark  Gross 
said  the  survey  found  70  percent  of 
respondents  cited  qualit}-  as  the  most 


important  consideration  when  pub¬ 
lishing  an  e-book,  showing  that  pub¬ 
lishers  acknowledge  reader  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  errors,  whether  in  print 
or  digital  form. 

Additionally,  64  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  plan  to  publish 
nonfiction  and  technical  digital  con¬ 
tent  —  a  great  sign  for  newspapers 
that  want  to  find  a  way  to  monetize 
archived  news  content  through  e-book 
publishing.  This  shows  a  shift  from 
consumers  using  e-readers  for  casual 
reading  of  novels  to  more  business- 
driven,  news-oriented  stories,  the 
study  concluded. 

FUTURE  OF  E-BOOKS 

Figuring  out  the  best 
way  to  include  adv-er- 
tisers  will  be  an 
important  step  in  the 
success  of  e-books. 

When  appropriate,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times 
may  consider  mixing 
customer  payment 
with  advertiser 
inv'olvement,  Sullivan  said.  “We  antic¬ 
ipate  innov-ative  partnerships  may 
w-ell  be  part  of  the  slate  of  e-books 
we’ll  roll  out  in  2012,”  she  said. 

The  Times  will  be  looking  at  differ¬ 
ent  product  bundles  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  reach  new  audiences,  or  pro¬ 
vide  bonus  enticements  for  existing 
subscribers  to  expand  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  newspaper.  That  may 
take  the  form  of  working  with  flash 
sale  sites  or  other  subscription  incen¬ 
tives  such  as  free  tote  bags  and  mugs, 
Sullivan  said. 

The  Boston  Globe  will  continue  to 
react  to  news  such  as  the  Whitey 
Bulger  capture  but  sees  news  as  only 
the  beginning.  Future  e-book  ideas 
being  tossed  around  include  eveiy- 
thing  from  sports,  politics,  travel, 
and  food,  to  fiction,  including  the 
young  adult  category.  “We’re  talking 
to  publishers,  researching,  finding 
our  place.  Looking  at  what  we  can  do 
to  bring  something  unique  that 
makes  us  competitive  and  that  our 
readers  will  respond  to,  where  we 
can  be  seen  as  an  authority,”  Page 
said.  “Topics  that  speak  to  the  cover¬ 
age  we’ve  amassed  and  topics  that 
are  identifiably  Boston.”  s 


Mark  Gross 
DCL  president 
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In  last  month’s  introduction  to  the  2020  Vision  theory,  I 
wrote  that  newspapers  have  reached  a  critical  thresh¬ 
old  where  they  must  reinvent  themselves  now  if  they 
hope  to  be  in  business  in  the  year  2020.  In  this  install¬ 
ment,  I  look  at  a  newspaper’s  primary  product  —  con¬ 
tent  —  and  how  1  believe  that  product  must  evolve  to  meet 
the  needs  of  future  media  consumers. 

No  matter  how  quickly  technology’  The  economic  necessity  of  doing 
changes  and  how  drastically  the  more  with  less  is  only  going  to  con- 

media  is  affected  by  those  changes,  tinue  in  the  coming  years,  so 
one  truth  will  remain:  Content  is  reporters  need  to  stop  wasting  time 

king.  Bill  Gates  said  so  in  1996,  it’s  rewTiting  press  releases  and  wire  H 

still  true  in  2012,  and  it  will  still  be  copy,  or  chasing  down  original  9 

true  in  2020,  unless  of  course  those  reporting  on  a  story  someone  else  9 

doomsday-apocalypse  believers  turn  broke  yesterday.  Media  analyst  and  9 

out  to  be  correct  later  this  year.  consultant  Jeff  Jarvis  hit  the  nail  on  9 

Content,  however,  is  more  than  the  head  in  an  essay  he  wrote  for  the  9 

words  on  paper  (or  screen).  Content  World  Association  of  Newspapers:  9 

is  the  end-user’s  entire  e.xperience:  “We  need  to  do  what  we  do  best  and  9 

from  delivery  and  first  read  to  shar-  link  to  the  rest.”  That  is,  stop  trying  9 

ing  an  article  with  a  cousin  in  anoth-  to  be  everything  to  everyone  and  H 

er  state.  The  experience  of  conteht  is  focus  on  the  in-depth,  local,  inves-  M 

why  alumni  of  the  old  school  w  ax  tigative  work  that  sets  your  newspa-  9 

nostalgic  about  sitting  in  a  favorite  per  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  white  9 

chair  to  read  the  paper  with  a  hot  noise  available  on  the  Internet. 

cup  of  coffee  on  a  Sunday  morning.  General  news  becomes  mass  avail- 

Producing  content  is  as  much  about  able  as  soon  as  it  hits  the  Web,  so  it  || 

building  trust  and  inspiring  engage-  doesn’t  hold  any  monetary  value  to 
ment  as  it  is  about  reporting,  w'riting,  readers.  Don’t  waste  time,  energy,  | 

and  editing.  In  2020,  the  successftil  and  money  by  chasing  these  stories.  IS 

news  organizations  will  be  tbe  ones  Instead,  link  to  another  news  organiza-  | 

that  have  devised  a  cost-effective  way  tion  that  has  already  done  the  legwork.  | 

of  producing  rich<  engaging  content  By  focusing  on  the  stories  you  excel  at  A 

that  encourages  readers  to  slow  down  youll  be  able  to  best  serve  your  audi-  [| 

and  spend  time  with  the  product.  ence  and  ensure  that  other  news  sites  j  2 

are  linking  back  to  vour  content. 

Content:  then  and  now 

To  prepare  for  the  changes  coming  to  Multiplatform  necessity  1 

content  in  2020  and  beyond,  the  first  2020  will  bring  the  opportunity  to  3 

step  publishers  must  take  is  to  relin-  distribute  your  content  farther  than  N 

quish  all  emotional  attachment  to  the  ever  before  on  a  range  of  available  .j 

past.  The  days  when  newspapers  held  platforms.  Your  content  must  be  dis-  || 

exclusive  control  over  a  scarce  prod-  tributed  to  every  platform  available  j 

uct  are  over.  Advertisers  have  more  —  online,  smartphones,  tablets,  | 

options  than  ever  before,  and  even  mobile  Web,  social  media,  email,  and 
the  generation  of  readers  that  still  new'  mediums  we  haven’t  heard  of 

feels  sentimental  about  newspapers  y’et.  But,  and  this  is  a  big  but,  do  not 

is  taking  to  Tw-itter  to  consume  and  make  the  mistake  of  sending  all  of 
discuss  the  day’s  headlines.  your  content  to  all  of  these  platforms 

Journalists  in  2020  will  need  to  be  all  of  the  time, 

more  than  information  processors.  Duplicating  content  across  plat- 

Conte.xt,  insight,  and  story  develop-  forms  sends  two  signals  to  your  read- 
ment  will  be  the  foundation  that  sup-  er.  The  first  signal  is  that  you’re  lazy, 

ports  the  larger  business  initiatives  of  which  is  not  the  way  you  want  to  be 

growing  readership  and  advertising.  perceived  if  you’re  going  to  make  an 
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attempt  at  charging  a  fee  for  the 
valuable  ser\ice  you  provide.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  more  significant  signal  is 
that  once  readers  see  your  content  on 
one  platform,  they’re  done.  That’s  the 
thing  about  the  Internet:  It’s  never 
done.  There  is  no  back  cover.  So  once 
readers  receive  th  signal  that  there’s 
nothing  new  to  read  on  a  particular 
site  (or  app,  or  e-edition,  or  Twitter 
feed),  then  they  move  on  to  another 
source  —  taking  their  eyeballs  and 
their  w  allets  with  them. 

The  goal  of  multiplatform  news 
organizations  in  2020  will  be  to  have 
readers  bookmark  their  site,  sign  up 
for  their  e-newsletter,  download  their 
app  on  their  tablets  and  smart¬ 
phones,  like  them  on  Facebook,  fol¬ 
low  them  on  Twitter,  and  seek  out 
their  content  in  all  the  new  ways  that 
will  be  out  there  in  2020.  You  leave 
money  on  the  table  if  you  make  the 
platform  an  either-or  decision  (either 
read  the  site  or  download  the  app. 


but  there’s  no  need  to  do  both 
because  the  content  is  the  same). 

Which  content  goes  to  which  plat¬ 
form  must  be  a  strategic  decision  vet¬ 
ted  against  market  research  and 
audience  data  and  executed  by  a 
curation  editor  w-ho  is  a  digital  native 
and  understands  the  inherent  value 
and  benefits  of  each  platform.  And 
that’s  just  the  beginning. 

The  age  of 

hyperpersonalization 

A  fundamental  shift  that  will  occur 
with  news  by  2020  (and  is  already 
under  w  ay  at  many  sites)  is  the 
switch  from  “push”  to  “pull.”  That  is, 
rather  than  news  organizations  push¬ 
ing  their  content  to  readers  in  tradi¬ 
tional  media  fashion,  readers  will 
pull  the  content  they  want  to  con¬ 
sume  from  their  favorite  sources.  In 
order  to  strengthen  relationships 
with  readers  and  provide  them  with 


an  experience  that  keeps  them  com¬ 
ing  back,  news  sites  will  have  to  find 
a  way  to  send  each  individual  reader 
exactly  the  content  that  he  or  she 
wants  to  see. 

I’m  not  talking  about  half-heartedly 
targeting  broad  demographics.  I’m 
talking  about  creating  tools  that  will 
allow  users  to  customize  exactly  what 
content  they  see  on  whichever  platform 
they  choose.  Top  stories  and  investiga¬ 
tive  pieces  should  remain  on  every  edi¬ 
tion,  but  topics  such  as  high  school 
sports  coverage,  local  real  estate,  busi¬ 
ness,  entertainment,  and  so  on  should 
be  catered  to  the  individual. 

A  good  example  already  in  practice 
is  Trove,  by  The  Washington  Post. 
Users  sign  in  with  their  Facebook 
account  to  get  a  customized  news 
page.  On  the  left  is  a  stream  of  “edi¬ 
tors’  picks”  spanning  politics,  world 
affairs,  the  economy  —  all  the  topics 
that  an  informed  citizen  should 
know.  On  the  right  is  a  block  of 
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NEWSPAPERS 

NO  ONE  ELSE  WANTS 


Cash,  earnout,  creative  financing,  etc. 

We  prefer  to  keep  existing  management. 

New  revenue  opportunities:  Higher  print  quality  and  new  products 
-  web,  smartphone  apps,  daily  email  editions,  etc. 

Cost  savings:  Ad  production,  layout,  web  updates,  video,  sales 
management,  call  routing,  financials  and  back  office  functions 
centralized  in  our  low-cost  country  office. 

Successes:  Henderson  Press  (NV),  replaced  closed  newspaper.  The 
Valley  Chronicle  (Hemet,  CA),  acquired  days  before  closing. 

U.S„  Canada,  U.K.,  Ireland,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Eric  Buskirk,  CEO/ Founder 
+1  (415)  2%-7300  xl03 
ebuskirk@verican.com 


YERICAN 


Never  stop  innovating 

Once  2020  arrives  —  and  this  date  is  not  that  far  in  the 
future  —  your  newspaper  (or  media  company,  or  news 
organization,  or  whatever  you  decide  to  call  it)  must 
wholeheartedly  embrace  change.  Not  begrudgingly 
accepting  change  as  a  necessary  evil,  as  companies 
today  are  wont  to  do,  but  planning  for,  fostering,  and 
even  encouraging  change. 

The  content  model  you  arrive  at  in  2020  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  by  the  time  2025  rolls  around.  The  change  that 
we’re  living  through  right  now  will  never  be  “done.” 
We’ll  never  get  to  a  certain  point  and  be  able  to  say, 
“OK,  this  is  how  things  will  be  for  the  iiext  50  years.” 
Change,  uncertainty,  and  even  risk  must  become  part 
of  the  daily  routine,  and  employees  at  all  levels  must  be 
encouraged  to  contribute  new  ideas  and  suggestions,  s 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


S WANTED:  Content  producers  who 
are  digitally  savvy  and  have  an  eye 
for  the  future.  Here  are  some  positions 
you  can  expect  to  hire  in  2020. 

L  JOURNALIST  ^  . 

>ids,  this  new  breed  of  '<3^ 

will  have  the  business  # 

1  their  own  mini  media 

^  empir«;^iing  high-quality  c^ent  that  deiivers 

^J5  results  for  a  range  of  client  publications.  ^ 

^  - . 

data  ANALYST 

5^  SOCIAL  MEDIA  REPORTER 

Keeping  the  feed  on  all  those  social  media 
accounts  active  is  a  full-time  job.  This  position  v 

^  also  doubles  as  an  expert  voice  on  jt 

and  opinion  columns  pertaining  to  social  media.  ^ 


■  AUDIENCE  DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATOR 

-  You  can’t  create  a  hyperpersonalized  \ 

.  don’t  know  who  your  readers  are.  This  person  will  be 

-  gathering  information  constantly  to  make  sure  your  ^ 

-  company  is  positioned  properly  in  the  community. 

f-  ~  -r  « >5* 

S?^^f,P*^®^/SEARCH  OPTIMIZER 

?  CHIEF  AGGREGATOR 

With  the  practice  of  doing  what  you  do  t»st  and  l•'’l<'!’9 
^  the  rest  comes  the  necessity  of  this  position.  This  position  ^ 
t  win  decide  which  stories  to  link  to  and  from  "i 

r  keeping  abreast  of  the  issues  your  readers  care  about. 


CURATOR 

^11  -KissjfsissiKnK™,.  m 


“Rather 
than  news 
organizations 
pushing  their 
content  to 
readers  in 
traditional 
media 
fashion, 
readers  will 
pull  the 
content  they 
want  to  con¬ 
sume  from 
their  favorite 
sources” 


“channels,”  each  with  a  stream  of 
stories  catered  to  my  particular 
interests.  If  I  w  ant  to  read  more 
about  one  specific  channel,  I  can  do 
so.  If  I  w'ant  to  add  or  delete  chan¬ 
nels,  I  can  do  that  too.  Trove  even 
suggests  channels  based  on  w'hat 
I’ve  “liked”  on  Facebook  and  recom¬ 
mendations  from  other  Facebook 
friends  who  are  using  Trove. 

Sometimes  the  content  is  from 
the  Post,  but  most  links  direct  me 
to  other  sources,  bringing  us  back 
to  the  idea  of  doing  what  you  do 
best  and  linking  to  the  rest.  Trove 
will  even  let  you  adjust  which 
sources  get  linked  to  the  most.  It’s 
one  place  where  I  can  read  about 
eveiything  that  I'm  interested  in, 
and  that’s  why  I  go  there  many 
times  a  day.  Other  news  sites  w'ould 
be  wise  to  emulate  this  model,  and 
the  Post  would  be  wise  to  start 
clogging  my  feed  with  paid  adver¬ 
tisements. 


Piilitzer 


Spotting 

New 

Revenue. 


HTML 


'HE  RISE 
OF  HTMLS 


6  stBTt-ups  wt)*r« 
th«  Arnerican  Oraam 
ts  aliv«  and 


WELCOME  TO  THE 

STAND 
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EDITORtT  PUBLISHER 


Subscribe  to  Your  Future  Today 

Make  It  Happen  (request  or  renew):  edltorandpublisher.com/ideas 

Get  4  Bonus  Issues  FREE  When  You  Subscribe  Online. 
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Davan  Maharaj  has  been  named  editor 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  replaces 
Russ  Stanton,  who  stepped  down  in 
December.  Maharaj  previously  served  as 
managing  editor  for  news  at  the  Times 
since  May  2008,  overseeing  the  foreign, 
national,  metro,  sports,  and  business 
departments.  He  joined  the  company  in  i 
1989,  working  as  a  reporter  in  Orange  County,  Los  Angeles,  j 
and  East  Africa.  Maharaj  also  served  as  an  assistant  foreign  ; 
editor  and  as  a  business  editor.  I 


j  BY  NU  YANG 


Lany  Riley  has  been  named  publish- 
I  er  of  the  Appeal-Democrat  in 
j  Man-s\ille,  Calif.  He  replaces  Dave 
SdimalL  Riley  pre\iously  sen  ed  as 
I  \ice  president  of  circulation  for  The 
\  Orange  Count}'  Register  and  publish- 
!  er  of  the  Registers  weekly  Spanish- 
'  language  newspaper  Excelsior  in 
i  SanUi  Ana,  Calif.  A  28-year  newspa- 
I  per  veteran.  Rile\'  began  his  career  at 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and 
i  later  held  circulation  management 
positions  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  tlie 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  and 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
1  before  tx)ming  to  the  Register  as  \ice 
j  president  of  circulation  in  2004. 

Doug  Phares  has  been 
I  promoted  to  president 

I  of  the  Sandusk}- (Ohio) 

Xf'  j  Ne^\•spaper  Di\’ision.  As 
president,  Phares  \\ill  be 
the  chief  operating  offi- 
cer  of  all  Sandusl^' 
Newspapers,  Inc.’s  newspapers,  their 
related  digital  operations,  and  sup¬ 
porting  units.  He  will  continue  in  his 
role  as  publisher  of  the  Sandusk}' 
Register  and  president  of  the  related 
I  Tandem  Media  Network  marketing 
I  group.  Phares  has  been  president  of 
the  Sandusk\’  Midwest  Dnision.  He 


has  worked  in  the  media  business  since 
1989,  first  with  Copley  Newspapers  and 
later  Boone  Newspapers  before  joining 
Sanduskj’  in  2005. 

David  Beikowitz  has  retired  as  publisher 
oftlie  Ba/juing"  (Calif)  Record  Gazette, 
cifter  38  years  in  the  business.  For  most  of 
those  years,  Berkowitz  worked  in  adwr- 
tising.  He  started  with  California  papers. 
The  Daily  Report  (Ontario),  The  Progress 
Bulletin  (Pomona),  and  The  I*ress- 
Telegram  (Ijong  Beach).  He  became 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  Inland 
Valle}'  Daily  Bulletin.  Later,  he  was  the 
Redlands  Daily  Factk  advertising  director 
and  then  w  orked  for  the  San  Bernardino 
Sim.  In  2002,  he  became  an  account 
executK  e  in  the  major  accounts  depart¬ 
ment  at  The  Press-Enterprise  in 
Riverside.  He  w^as  publisher  of  the 
Highland  Community  News  in  2009 
before  becoming  publisher  in  Banning. 
Berkowitz  has  been  honored  with  a 
Lifetime  Achiexement  Aw'ard  fmm  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Exeaitives  Association. 

Bill  Cronin  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  USA  Today.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  overseeing  strate¬ 
gic  marketing,  events,  special  projects, 
creative  and  project  management. 


Cronin  joins  USA  Today 
from  MasterCard  Worldwide,  where 
he  worked  for  12  years,  most  recently 
as  vice  president  of  merchant  mar¬ 
keting.  Previously,  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  brand  marketing  for 
MasterCard  Europe  from  2004  to 
2007.  Prior  to  MasterCard,  he 
worked  in  advertising  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 

Janet  Robinson  has 
stepped  dowm  as  CEO 
ofThe  New  York 
I  Times  Co.  She  will 

continue  as  a  consult- 
ant  w'hile  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher  of  The  New 
York  Times,  will  serv'e  as  interim 
CEO  until  a  replacement  is  found. 
Robinson  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  28  years.  She  became 
president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  in  2004.  Previously,  she  had 
served  as  chief  operating  officer 
and  executive  vice  president.  From 
2001  until  2004,  she  w’as  senior 
vice  president,  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions.  She  also  held  the  position  of 
president  and  general  manager  of 
The  New'  York  Times  from  1996 
until  2004. 

Brett  Pulley  has  been  named  dean 
of  Hampton  University’s  Scripps 
Howard  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  in  Virginia. 

Pulley  previously  covered  the 
media  and  entertainment  indus¬ 
tries  at  Bloomberg  L.P.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Forbes  magazine  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times  national  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  Wall  Street 
Journal  correspondent.  His  work 
at  the  Times  has  been  nominated 
for  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  Pulley  has  also 
served  as  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  NewYork.com.  He 
has  been  honored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists. 

E(ate  Phillips  has  been  named  editor 
of  news  surveys  and  election  analysis 
at  The  New  York  Times  through  the 
2012  campaign.  She  will  help  guide 
themes  for  polls  and  will  work  closely 
with  the  political  staff  during  election 
nights.  Phillips  w^as  city  editor  at 
JVeu'sday  before  joining  the  Times  in 
1995.  She  became  online  p)olitics  edi¬ 
tor  in  2006  and  helped  create  The 
Caucus  political  blog. 
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Bob  Giold&rb  has  been 
named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  audience 
development  with 
■  Jewish  newspaper  and 
I  website  The  Forward. 

~  He  will  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  expanding  the  audience, 
visibility,  and  influence  of  the  publi¬ 
cation’s  Yiddish-  and  English-lan¬ 
guage  products  through  traditional 
marketing,  digital  and  social  media 
channels,  and  events.  Most  recently, 
he  was  based  in  Jerusalem  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  Jewish 
Culture  and  Creativity.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  publisher  of  the  print  and 
online  magazine  Zeek:  A  Jewish 
Journal  of  Thought  and  Culture 
from  2006  to  2008. 


Cindy  Camerotto  has  been  named 
managing  editor  at  The  Tribune,  cov¬ 
ering  Humble,  Kingw'ood,  Atascocita, 
Huffinan,  and  the  Lake  Houston 
cU-ea  in  Humble,  Texas.  She  replaces 
Made  Harper. 


Gustavo  Arellano  has 
been  appointed  editor- 
in-chief  of  OC  Weekly, 
an  alternative  weekly 
new  spaper  in  Orange 
County,  Calif  Arellano, 
^  who  previously  served 
as  managing  editor,  replaces  Ted 
Kissell.  Arellano  began  freelancing 
for  the  publication  in  2001  and 
became  a  staff  writer  in  2003. 


Garthia  Elena  Halbert- 
Bumett  has  been 
named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Commercial 
Dispatch  in  Columbus, 
Miss.  She  most  recently 
served  as  news  editor 
for  the  past  three  years  at  the  publi¬ 
cation  before  becoming  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  after  the  departure  of 
Steve  Mullen.  Halbert-Bumett  previ¬ 
ously  worked  for  The  Daily  News 
Journal  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


Andrew  Coyne  has  been  appointed 
national  columnist  for  Postmedia 
News.  Coyne  will  file  columns  for  the 
news  service  for  publication  across 
the  Postmedia  chain  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Coyne,  a  founding  member  of 
the  National  Post,  w'as  most  recently 


TRADE/VENDORS 


Fidel  Edwards  has  been  named 
director  of  technical  services  with 
Managing  Editor  Inc.,  an  Adobe 
premier  development  partner  and  a 
leading  provider  of  software  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  publishing  industry. 
Edwards  manages  MEI’s  profes¬ 
sional  services  delivery  organization 
and  customer-service  operations, 
overseeing  a  staff  of  14  software 
specialists.  The  department  handles 
fulfillment,  end-user  training,  and 
integration  activities.  Edwards  for¬ 
merly  ran  call-center  operations  as 
international  vice  president/general 
manager  of  call  centers  at  Clear 
Harbor  and  managed  call  centers 
and  customer  service  for  Comcast 
Cable  and  other  communications 
industry  companies  in  New  Jersey. 


Edie  Tobias  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  of  commer¬ 
cial  products  at  Corbis  Images, 
provider  of  visual  content  and 
services  for  the  creative  and 
entertainment  communities. 
Tobias  will  be  responsible  for 
leading  the  commercial  product 
group  and  growing  the  Corbis  and 
Veer  businesses  globally. 
Previously,  Tobias  served  as  vice 
president  of  media  products  at 
the  company.  Prior  to  that,  she 
served  as  vice  president  of  cre¬ 
ative  content  at  Jupiterimages. 
She  began  her  career  at 
Sharpshooters  Premium  Stock 
Photography  and  Footage  where 
she  was  president  and  joined 
Corbis  as  director  of  photography 
in  2000. 


national  editor  of  Maclean’s  magazine. 
He  has  been  an  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  National  Post,  The 
Globe  and  Mail,  and  the  Southam 
newspaper  chain,  contributing  as  well 
to  a  wide  range  of  other  publications  in 
Canada  and  abroad. 

Janet  Elder  has  been  named  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  deputy-  managing  editor  at 
The  New  York  Times.  She  most  recentlv' 
led  the  polling  unit  Ss  editor  of  news  sur¬ 
veys  and  election  analvsis  at  the  Times. 
Elder  helps  supervise  career  development 
and  staffing  across  the  newsroom  and 
helps  manage  human  resources. 


Nerissa  Young  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  The  Commercial  Dispatch 
in  Columbus,  Miss.  She  was  a 
reporter  for  The  Register-Herald  in 
Beckley,  W.Va.,  for  nine  years  and 
has  also  .served  as  a  journalism 
in.stnictor. 

Marc  Lacey  has  been  named  deputy- 
foreign  editor  at  The  New  York 
Times.  He  previously  serv  ed  as  the 
paper’s  Phoenix  bureau  chief.  Since 
joining  the  Times  in  1*999,  Lacev'  has 
held  v  arious  positions,  including  WTiite 
House  correspondenL  Nmrobi  bureau 
chief,  and  Mexia)  bureau  chief. 


■  Kim  Rosenberg  AmzaUag 

has  been  naned  director 
of  advertising  with  Jewish 
newspaper  and  website 
The  Forward.  Amzallag 
will  lead  the  advertising 
sales  staff's  eftbrts  across 
the  publication’s  expanding  lineup  of 
media  products.  She  will  also  work 
directly  with  major  accounts  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  create  powerfiil  multiplattbrm 
marketing  campaigns.  Previously, 
Amzallag  was  director  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  then  director  of  corporate 
accounts  at  Mishpacha  magazine. 
Earlier  in  her  career,  Amzrdlag  was 
founding  publisher  of  Jewish  Li\ing. 


Scott  Austin  hiis  been  nsmied  tech¬ 
nology-  editor  at  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  tech¬ 
nology  coverage  for  print  and  online, 
and  also  nin  WSJs  Digits  blog.  He 
m(xst  recently  serv  ed -as  editor  of  Dow 
Jones’  Venti’.reWire  and  WSJ  blog 
Venture  Capital  Dispatch. 


Indrani  Sen  has  been 
appointed  editor  of 
[  Voices  of  Ni’,  an  online 
publication  that  show¬ 
cases  the  city-'s  commu¬ 
nity-  and  ethnic  mediii. 
Sen  hiis  covered  black 
and  Intino  communities  in  Boston. 


of  digital  media  Gabrielle  Birkner  and 
provide  supervision  of  The  Fonvards 
digital  publishing  operations  through¬ 
out  the  new's  cycle.  Previously, 
Goldiner  worked  for  12  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  New  York 
Daily  New’s.  Before  that,  Goldiner 
wrote  for  papers  in  South  Africa  and 
Zimbabwe.  He  was  also  managing 
editor  at  the  RiverdaJe  Press,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  community 
paper  in  the  Bronx. 


Ramon  Bracamontes  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  El 
Paso  (Texas)  Times.  He  previously 
served  as  business  editor,  city  editor, 
and  assistant  managing  editor  with 
the  publication. 


She  has  reported  for  several  metro 
papers,  including  Newsday.  As  a  free¬ 
lancer,  she  wrote  for  The  New  York 
Times,  Saveur,  Ms.,  and 
TlieNation.com.  She  also  served  as 
co-editor  of  the  hvperlocal  news  blog 
The  Local. 


f  Google  research  scien¬ 
tist  and  Google  News 
founder 

Krishna  Bharat  has 
joined  the  board  of  the 
John  S.  Knight 
Journalism 

Fellowships  at  Stanford  University. 
Bharat  joins  nine  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  which  pro¬ 
vides  policy  guidance  and  advice  for 
the  Knight  Fellowships  program, 
and  serves  as  a  primary  link 
between  the  program  and  the  global 
journalism  community.  Bharat  is 
the  first  member  from  the  Silicon 
Valley  technology  community. 


Dave  Goldiner  has  been  named 
deputv’  director  of  digital  media  with 
Jewish  newspaper  and  website  The 
Forward.  He  will  report  to  director 


Martin  Gottlieb  has  been  named 
editor  of  northern  New  Jersey’s  The 
Record.  Since  2008,  he  was  global 
editions  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  overseeing  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Paris-  and  Hong  Kong- 
based  Internationa]  Herald  Tribune. 
Prior  to  that,  Gottlieb  was  associate 
managing  editor,  in  charge  of  the 
Tunes’  newsroom  on  the  weekends 
and  the  Sunday  and  Monday  news 
reports.  Gottlieb  was  editor  of  the 
Village  Voice  in  the  mid-1980s  and 
w'orked  at  the  Daily  News  from 
1974  to  1982  in  a  variety  of  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  roles,  returning  as 
managing  editor  in  1993.  He  has 
taught  journalism  at  Princeton, 
Columbia,  and  New  York 
University.  He  has  been  honored 
with  the  George  Polk  Award  for  an 
investigative  series  and  with  numer¬ 
ous  Pulitzer  Prize  nominations. 


NO  Other  profession  in  the  world  requires  the  stami¬ 
na,  strength,  and  intelligence  of  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals.  If  newspaper  professionals  had  extra 
time  on  their  hands.  Mount  Everest  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  day  hike.  Hulk  Hogan  would  be  mincemeat,  and 
"Jeopardy"  would  go  broke.  One  tough  crowd  —  and  in 
today's  challenging  world,  it's  a  good  thing. 

Editor  &  Publisher  understands  what  it  takes  to  stay  competitive  and  has 
helped  newspaper  leaders  stay  one  step  ahead,  tackling  relevant  and 
timely  issues  for  1 27  years. 

If  you're  looking  to  stay  on  top  of  your  game  with  M  1^ 

comprehensive  insight  and  global  perspectives  — 

look  to  E&P .  - EDITORt-PUBLISHER. 


John  Bridges  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  The  Austin 
(Texas)  American-Statesman.  He 
succeeds  Debbie  Hiott,  who  was 
promoted  to  editor.  Bridges  has 
been  chief  of  the  copy  desk,  news 
editor,  national  editor,  metro  editor, 
sports  editor,  and,  most  recently, 
senior  editor  for  local  and  state 
news.  In  2005,  he  was  named 
Editor  of  the  Year  by  Statesman 
parent  company  Cox  Newspapers. 
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Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  Leaders  in  Vaiuing  Pubiications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Emaik  lnfo0>Kamen6roup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Fioor,  Urtiondale  NY  1 1 556 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We  proudly  brokered  the  sale  of  MOVIEMAKER  MAGAZINE, 
the  leading  independent  filmmaking  title  distributed  worldwide. 
It  was  a  pleasure  representing  Founder/Publisher  Tim  Rhys. 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 

626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Unhmdale  NY  1 1 556 
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Announcements 


NATIONAL/lfEDlA 

ASSOCIATES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  •  APPRAISERS  •  CONSULTANTS 


A  Tradition  of  Service' 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho  Edward  M.  Anderson 

PO.  Box  849  •  Ada,  OK  74821  P.O.  Box  2001  •  Branson,  MO  65616 

(580)  421-9600 '  bolitho@bolitho.com  (417)  336-3457  •  brokered  Waoi.com 

www.nationalmediasales.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
www.kamengroup.com 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers  KpSjl 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300  Ted  Rkkenbacher 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
rmedia@msn.com  •  www.rickenbachermedia.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations-Sales'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY; 
PHCWE:  800-887-1615 
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KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

We're  pleased  to  service  clients  from  Britain,  Denmark, 
Germany,  India,  Israel,  Singapore,  U.S.V.I.  and  Hawaii. 
Let  us  help  you  too! 

5^6-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 
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NEWSPAPERS 

EVERYWHERE 

could  be  making  very  big 
money  from  this  kind  of 
concept  and  this  kind  of 
content.  Call  me  about  a 
proposal  called  “Money 
Grows  on  Trees  and  other 
Natural  Scenes.” 

Call  Robert  Barrows  at 

R.M.  Barrows  Advertising 

650-3444405 

www.barrows.coin 


EDITORt^PUBLlSHhR 

WE  HAVE  MEW  LOWER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES! 

Now  it's  more  economical  to 
advertise  directly  to  the  industry. 
Call  to  find  out  how 
editor  &  Publisher  can  help  . 
you  sell,  buy,  trade  or  hire! 

For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


haveuread 

rnewsleller? 

nationaimediasaies.com 


E&P 

EDITORe^PUBLlSHhR 

CLASSIFIED 
AD  SPECIAL 

Run  3  issues  and  get 
the  6  issue  rate  of 

$55.00 

per  column  inch  per  issue 

or  run  6  issues  and  get 
the  12  issue  rate  of 

$35.00 

per  column  inch  per  issue 


I 


For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1 61 S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:866-605-2323 


Publications  For  Sale 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


PROFITABLE  AWARD-WINNING 
MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Rapidly  growing  community  plus 
steady  seasonal  tourist  area.  Family 
owned  and  operated  for  more  than 
35  years.  A  nice  fit  for  a  single  opera¬ 
tor  or  as  part  of  an  existing  printing 
operation  or  publishing  group. 
Serious  inquires  only. 

Please  email: 

newspaptrforsaleS  1  ^yohoo.com 
or  call  Charlie  Wrubel:  201-519-6973 


PROFITABLE 

Western  U.S.  weekly.  Great  weath¬ 
er,  business  area.  Revenue  in  $500- 
$600K  range  w/17%  owner  cash 
flow. 

Contact  Gregg  K.  Knowles,  Broker: 
(661)833-3834. 
Appraisals-Acquisitions. 
www.media-broker.com 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Tampa,  Florida  Minority  Weekly 
Nevrspaper,  CT  Health  &  Wellness  Mag, 
Chicago,  IL  Entertainment/62B  Mag, 
Long  Island,  NY  Weekly  Newspapers, 
Wash.  DC  &  VA  Dog  Mag,  Free 
Distribution  Aviation/Pilot  Newspaper, 
Leading  Nat'l  Environmental  Mag, 
AZ,  Eastern  PA  &  Indiana  Regional 
Mags,  62B  Israeli  Automotive  Title. 
516-379-2797"  lnfo^Kamer)Group.com 


E&fP 

EDITORfcrPUBLlSHhR 

HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$75.» 

Additional  copy: 

$25.®® 


For  more  infoirmtion  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

>1-800-887-1615 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
CIRCULATION 

Immediate  opening  at  Impressions 
Media  reporting  directly  to  our  presi¬ 
dent.  We  publish  The  Times  Leader 
and  several  other  publications.  Digi¬ 
tal  business  comprises  news  web¬ 
sites  and  marketing/advertising 
products  for  small  to  midsize  busi¬ 
nesses  nationally. 

Proven  track  record  in  growing 
newspaper  circulation  and  providing 
top-notch  delivery  service  to  our 
subscribers  required.  Experience  with 
postal  and  ABC  audit  regulations  is  a 
must.  Marketing  experience  is  a  plus. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Human  Resources 
Impressions  Media 
1 5  N.  Main  Street 
Wilkes-Barre  PA  18711 


hiring^timesleader.com 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  committed  to  diversity 
in  the  workplace. 


(FT)  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

The  Oklahoman  and  NewsOK.com  a 
multimedia  news  operation  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  is  looking  for  a  multimedia 
investigative  reporter  to  join  the  or¬ 
ganization's  watchdog  team.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  should  have  a  minimum  of  5 
years  news  experience  with  particu¬ 
lar  expertise  in  database  public  re¬ 
cords  and  other  phases  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Please  send  resume  to 
jobs^opubco.com 
or  apply  online  at: 
http://oklahoman.coreers.adicio.com 
/jobs/detail/44630154/1 1 


(FT)  OIL  &  GAS 
INDUSTRY  REPORTER 

The  Oklahoman  and  NewOK.com  a 
multimedia  news  operation  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  is  looking  for  a  multimedia 
oil  and  gas  industry  reporter  to  help 
us  expand  our  coverage  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma's  energy  industry.  The  applicant 
should  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
news  experience  covering  the 
energy  industry  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  financial  regulatory 
environmental  and  operational  areas 
of  the  oil  and  gas  business. 

Please  send  resume  to 
jobs^opubco.com 
or  apply  online  at: 
http://oklahoman.careers.adicio.com 
/jobs/detail/44630 163/10 


Director 

Center  for  Collaborative  Journalism 

Mercer  University  (Macon,  GA)  seeks  an  innovative  media  professional/educa¬ 
tor  to  lead  its  new  Center  for  Collaborative  Journalism.  The  Center  is  a  unique 
community  media  collaborative  combining  Mercer's  liberal  arts-based  journal¬ 
ism  and  media  studies  program  with  the  professional  expertise  of  The  (Macon) 
Telegraph,  Georgia’s  third-largest  daily  newspaper,  and  Georgia  Public  Broad¬ 
casting,  the  nation's  second-largest  public  broadcasting  organization. 

Supported  by  $4.6  million  in  grants  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  Collaborative  seeks  to  transform  a  city  that  has  remarkable  inherent 
advantages  in  geography,  higher  education  and  culture,  but  weakness  in  at¬ 
tachment,  openness,  economic  strength,  and  overall  sense  of  community.  This 
Collaborative  combines:  (1)  the  reach  of  The  Telegraph  and  Georgia  Public 
Broadcasting,  (2)  the  journalistic  innovation  resulting  from  expanding  Mercer's 
undergraduate  journalism  program  through  the  addition  of  faculty  with  strong 
practical  journalism  experience  who  will  introduce  to  the  curriculum  a  medical 
school-like  clinical  component,  (3)  the  energy  and  ambitions  of  many  student 
journalists  attracted  by  the  career  advantages  this  program  offers  them,  and 
(4)  a  mission  of  steady  engagement  with  the  issues  and  how  to  resolve  them. 
Graduates  of  the  program  will  carry  forward  this  progressive  agenda,  whether 
in  Macon  at  the  partner  media,  or  wherever  they  end  up  working. 

The  Center  director,  who  reports  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  will 
have  5-10  years  of  experience  in  digital  media  and  media  technology,  including 
either  (1)  meaningful  leadership  roles  that  include  successful  digital  media 
businesses  or  operations  or  (2)  an  operational  role  in  the  application  of  lead¬ 
ing-edge  media  technologies  in  journalism-related  organizations.  Other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  successful  candidate  include: 

•  Social  entrepreneur  committed  to  the  public  good,  but  who  understands  how 
to  harness  market  forces  to  support  and  sustain  that  work 

•  Ability  to  lead  an  innovative  staff,  develop  collaborative  relationships  with 
others  inside  and  outside  the  University,  and  administer  an  organization 

•  A  commitment  to  developing  journalism  that  can  engage  and  transform  a 
community 

•  A  commitment  to  excellence  in  teaching 

•  Ability  to  design  progressively  challenging  experiential  learning  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  The  Telegraph,  GPB  and  other  faculty 

•  Teaches  in  a  way  that  integrates  what  students  know  inside  and  outside 
journalism 

•  A  minimum  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a  relevant  field  from  an  accredited 
university/college,  but  a  master's  degree  or  Ph.D.  is  preferred 

The  non-tenure  track  position  offers  a  competitive  compensation 
package.  Interested  candidates  may  apply  online  at 
https://www.mercerJobs.com. 

More  information  on  the  Center  for  Collaborative  Journalism 
is  available  at  http://ccj.mercer.edu 
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have  u  read  r  newsletter? 

www.nationdlmediasales.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“^Vorld^vkle  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBAN¬ 
ITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL:  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  V30: 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  DOUBLE  PARALLEL  GOSS  SSC  FOLDER 
WITH  75  HP  DRIVE;  GOSS  COMMUNITY  SC  UNITS 
WITH  RCR  @  $5,000;  SSC  GOSS  UNITS  @  $7,500; 

4/U  1998  STACKED  NEWS  KING 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 
(913)638-1040  •  j.newman@attglobal.net 


FOR 

•  1 1 -unit  Goss  SC  w/SSC 
quarter  folder  &  upper  former 
•9-unit  Goss  SC  -  folder 
w/SSC  qtr  folder  &  u.f. 

•8-unit  Goss  SC  press 
•8-unit  Goss  SC/SSC  w/UOP 
•7-unit  Goss  Community 


SALE 

•  1300  series  Urbanite  units 
•8-unit  Goss  Urbanite 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDIS  flying  autopasters 
(2002) 

•  9-unit  Goss  Metro  Offset 

•  22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 


WHEN  THE  GOING 
GETS  TOUGH,  THE 
SMART  READ » 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


Production  Managers 

Editors 

Publishers 

Photographers 

Circulation  Directors 

Art  Directors 

Staff  Writers 

Distribution  Managers 

Production  Artists 

Webmasters 

Online  Content  Editors 

Marketing 

Sales 

Research  Development 

Managers 

Reporters 


Get  4  Bonus  Issues  FREE 
When  Ybu  Subscribe  Online. 

etlitoranitpublisher.coni/tough 


QmMgaHyRiiifi] 

iVisndSni.iti 


Order  online  now 

Go  to: 

mediainfo.com/marketguide 
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Shoptalk/Com  men  ta  rij 


Freedom  Fighter 


Providing  content  for  free  is  not 
a  sustainable  business  model  ■ 


BY  KEITH  FOUTZ 

I  respectfully  not  only  disagree  but 
strongh'  disjigree  with  a  majoriU'  of 
the  comments  made  by  Matt  De- 
Rienzo,  group  editor  for  the  Connecticut 
cluster  of  Journal  Register  Co. 

I'm  a  new  spaper  guy  with  30  years  of 
diversified  experience,  but  I  also  fully 
c-omprehend  and  embrace  the  use  of 
technologj'  as  our  industry  continues  to 
evolve.  And,  yes,  I  do  believe  vve  are 
evoking,  not  d\ing.  My  belief  is  that  a 
partnership  must  exist  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  platforms  of  both  the  digital  and  the 
print  worlds.  That  partnership  should 
encourage  traffic  (readership)  on  all 
platforms  because  that  readership  not 
only  proxides  results  to  advertisers,  but 
adds  revenue  to  the  bottom  line. 

As  a  paper  that  has  had  a  pawall 
since  2005,  The  (Bend)  Bulletin  is  in  no 
way  e.xperiencing  “a  slow'  death”  or  con¬ 
templating  suicide.  DeRienzo  s  com¬ 
ments  proxide  the  perception  that  pay- 
xx  alls  destroy  the  print  franchise,  but 
this  is  not  actually  the  case.  Companies 
that  make  short-term  decisions  based 
solely  on  profit  margins  are  a  huge  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  demise  of  the  print  fran¬ 
chise.  Organiziitions  that  reduce  their 
editorial  department  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  adversely  impacts  their  ability  to 
proxide  content  that  serxes  their  com¬ 
munities  are  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
demise  of  the  print  franchise. 

Content  is  the  engine  that  drix  es 
readership  and  is  the  foundation  for 
retaining  those  readers.  While  pricing 
and  customer  serxice  certainly  play  a 
role,  ultimately,  it’s  content  and  our 
abilitx’  to  inform  as  xvell  as  entertain 
that  is  the  xital  ingredient  to  our  suc¬ 
cess,  or  lack  thereof,  in  attracting  and 
keeping  our  audience. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  supposed 
gloom-and-doom  of  the  print  product. 


This  mlumn  was  submitted 
in  response  to  the  Critieal 
Thinking  question  in  our 
Deeemher  2011  issue:  How 
eun  newspai>ers  eomince 
readers  that  online  eontent  is 
^  worth  paung  for?  ^ 


we  need  to  be  consistently  promoting 
the  x  alue,  benefits,  and  convenience 
each  and  ex  eiy'  day,  in  ever}'  format 
ax  ailable  to  us,  using  ail  available 
resources.  In  my  opinion,  that  approach 
is  not  self-serxing;  it’s  marketing  and 
self-presf  n  ation.  Failure  to  do  so  is 
undoubtedly  a  contributor  to  lost  audi¬ 
ence  potential. 

One  of  the  fexv  comments  DeRienzo 
made  that  I  do  agree  xx-ith  is  that  xx  e 
need  to  ask  hoxv  xve  may  better  engage 
our  audience  and  change  our  relation¬ 
ship  xxith  the  audience  so  that  it  is  based 
up)on  engagement  and  partnership. 
Again,  kill  utilization  of  all  resources  in 
all  formats  is  a  necessitx’  to  achieve  a 
balanced  poll  of  opinions  on  the 
likes/dislikes  of  any  particular  product 
or  format.  Interaction  on  all  lex  els  is  a 
good  thing.  But  this  isn’t  a  one-size-fits- 
all  business  model.  What  w'orks  xvell  for 
a  publication  of  one  size  on  the  East 
Coast  may  not  be  a  xiable  fit  for  a  paper 
of  a  different  size  in  the  Midwest  or  on 
the  West  Coast.  Every  market  is  differ¬ 
ent.  In  some,  a  metered  approach  may 
very  well  make  sense.  In  others,  a 
monthly  bundled  subscription  program 
may  be  a  better  path. 

I  am  a  linn  believer  in  further  dex  elop- 
ment  and  utilization  of  the  digital  plat¬ 
form  —  xxith  a  bridge  to  the  print  format. 
Content  that  we  spend  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  dollars  on  to  secure  should 
equate  to  value,  benefits,  and  conven¬ 
ience  for  our  readers.  Those  three  compo¬ 
nents  also  should  equate  to  rex'enue. 

To  expect  all  of  the  content,  in  which 
we  have  so  heavily  invested,  to  be  pro- 
xided  free  of  charge  is  simply  not  a  sus¬ 
tainable  business  model  currently  or  in 
tbe  foreseeable  future.  Proxiding  some 
content,  for  a  fair  rate,  in  whatex'er  for¬ 
mat  readers  prefer  —  print,  e-edition. 


reader,  mobile  app,  or  any  combination  j 
thereof  —  is  a  strategy  that  does  xvork. 

Do  xve  need  to  market  it  so  our  readers  i 
grasp  the  x  alue,  benefit,  and  conx'en-  ] ! 

ience  of  having  content  that  isn’t  readily 
available  elsewhere  for  a  nominiU 
charge?  You  bet!  And  we  need  to  devote 
adequate  resources  to  these  ongoing 
marketing  campaigns. 

The  Bulletin  began  charging  back  in  | 
2005  for  our  e-edition.  In  2008,  xve 
launched  our  bundling  program,  w'hich 
resulted  in  25,000  of  our  26,000  home-  | ' 
deliver}'  subscribers  pa}ing  us  an  addi-  ; 
tional  50  cents  per  month  to  have  access  ] 
to  our  e-edition.  We  also  proxide  one-  ' 
day  access,  with  a  rate  equal  to  that  of 
our  single-copy  editions,  as  well  as  a  j 
group-rate  structure.  Part  of  our  success  I 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  xve  are  j  j 
consistently  striving  to  improve  our  ! ) 
e.xisting  website.  | 

Simply  proxiding  content  for  free  isn’t 
the  answer,  at  least  not  in  a  lot  of  markets 
and  particularly  not  in  smaller  markets. 
What  has  proven  to  xvork  in  our  miu-ket  is  | 
simply  this  basic  strateg}’:  “We  don’t  care  1 1 
hoxv  you  read  us,  just  read  us.”  I 

Of  course,  xve  have  been  fortunate  to  i 
have  an  editor-in-chief,  a  publisher,  and 
owners  who  all  understand  that  value, 
benefits,  and  convenience  equate  to  rev¬ 
enue.  In  our  specific  case,  the  bundling 
approach  has  worked  exceptionally  xvell, 
and  it  may  be  a  strategy  for  others  to  con¬ 
sider.  My  suggestion  for  others  is  neither 
digital  first  nor  print  first.  It’s  partnering 
all  available  platforms  to  drive  readership 
and  revenue.  I’m  not  advocating  for  all 
content  to  be  behind  a  payxvall.  However, 

I  am  stating  that  marketing  programs 
that  consistently  show  the  value  of  our  I 

products  and  platforms,  while  reinforcing  i 
that  readers  have  made  a  w'ise  buying  j 
decision,  do  indeed  translate  into  greater  I 
audience  share  and  revenue.  That,  in  i 

turn,  obviously  should  translate  into 
greater  x'alue  for  advertisers,  which  I  ! 

learned  a  long  time  ago  don’t  necessarily  | 
prefer  the  most  economical  ads,  but  do  J 
prefer  ones  that  work.  0  j 

- j 

Keith  L  Foutz  is  corporate  circulation  and  ^ 

operations  director  at  Western 
Communications,  Inc.,  which publishesThe 
(Bend)  Bulletin  and  other  papers  in  Oregon  \ 

and  California.  \ 
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